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ABSTRACTS OF DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 


In Religious Education, 1952-53 


Assembled by 
Helen F. Spaulding 


Director of Christian Education Research 
National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 


HE thirty-three abstracts printed below 
have been assembled with the coopera- 
tion of professors and graduate students in 
nineteen schools. They represent research 
completed between June 1952 and June 1953. 
Space does not permit the inclusion of a 
number of abstracts submitted, therefore a list 
of eleven dissertations has been appended. 
These are of interest to religious educators 
but are less closely related to religious educa- 
tion than are the ones which have been ab- 
stracted. Persons interested in reviewing a 
complete dissertation may usually obtain it on 
inter-library loan from the library of the 
school granting the degree. Do mot address 
requests for dissertations to this magazine or 
to the National Council of Churches. 


COODY, BURT E. A Curriculum for Pre- 
school Children. Th.D., the Iliff School 
of Theology, Denver, Colo. 1953. 230 
pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: Howard M. Ham, 

William H. Bernhardt, Martin Rist. 


Problem and Limits: How may curricu- 
lum builders, teachers, and parents be 
guided in their quest for a better under- 
standing of the preschool child and how 
may he be guided in the development of a 
Christian personality. The problem may be 
stated in the form of the following ques- 
tions: What are the physical, mental and 
emotional, and social needs, the develop- 
mental patterns, and other factors which en- 
ter into the shaping of the personality of 
the preschool child? What may one dis- 
cover which will help in the guidance of the 
child from the perspectives of the psycho- 


logical and religious points of view? How 
may these insights be brought together in 
the actual construction of a curriculum so 
that the groundwork may be laid for a high 
quality of religious response by preschool 
children? 


Procedure: The Whiteheadian philosophy 
and the field theory point of view in psy- 
chology was applied to the problem of cur- 
riculum construction for the religious de- 
velopment of preschool children, with ex- 
amination of relevant data in these areas. 
There is a subsequent application of these 
findings in the formulation of “Curriculum 
Principles” and “Curriculum Procedure” to 
be used in the religious nurture of preschool 
children. 


Findings and Conclusions: 1. The phi- 
losophy and psychology indicated above are 
so Closely related that the former may serve 
as an adequate guide to the latter in the con- 
struction of a curriculum for the religious 
development and guidance of preschool chil- 
dren. 


2. The application of these findings to 
the various needs of the preschool child of- 
fers major clues to the construction of teach- 
ing-learning situations in which meaningful 
religious growth may take place. 


3. From this method of approach cer- 
tain curriculum principles logically follow 
which indicate a fruitful method of curricu- 
lum development and procedure to be fol- 
lowed in the religious nurture of preschool 
children. Part III is an actual application of 
the principles that are established in Parts 
I and I. 
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DALEY, JOHN M. Georgetown College: 
The First Fifty Years. Ph.D., Georgetown 
University, Washington, D. C., 1953. 


Problem: An historical study of the first 
fifty years of Georgetown College. 


Findings: The story of Georgetown be- 
gins with John Carroll. When 13 years of 
age, he was sent to study in France, remain- 
ing there for 26 years during which time he 
entered the novitiate of the Society of Jesus, 
and was ordained. Upon his return to 
America in 1774, he felt the most impera- 
tive need of American Catholicism was a 
school, a “college for the education of youth 
which might be at the same time a seminary 
for future clergymen.” This plan was ap- 
proved by the clergy in 1786, and the actual 
construction of the first building was begun 
in 1788. Carroll pushed ahead fast, search- 
ing Europe for a president and for profes- 
sors, soliciting funds, and considering details 
of college administration. Classes began 
with one student in 1791, but by the sum- 
mer of 1792, 62 students were enrolled. 
Early years were years of survival, with con- 
stant financial problems and difficulties in 
securing competent faculty. The plan of 
study was doubtless drawn up by Father 
Carroll, with accent on the classics, but other 
subjects not being overlooked. Carroll in- 
sisted that missionaries arriving in America 
to labor at the college should be “discerning 
enough to estimate the difference between 
the American character and that of the coun- 
tries which they shave left.” 


Father John Anthony Grassis merits the 
title of second founder of Georgetown. 
From his arrival in 1810 he proceeded to 
advance the college. Before his return to 
Europe in 1817, Father Grassis advocated 
the sending to Europe of some promising 
American scholastics. These, once their 
training was completed, would return to 
form the nucleus of new life at Georgetown. 
This plan was carried through in 1820, and 
from the day of their return to America, 
they injected new life into the college, many 
features of present day Georgetown being 
traced to them. Under Father Mulledy’s 
guidance as president, 1829-1837, the col- 
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lege continued to expand and the new build- 
ings were erected. As the college ap- 
proached its fiftieth year, it could be termed 
set for the future. 


GATES, EDWARD D. The Religion of 
College Students with Special Reference 
to Bradley University Students. Ph.D. 
Bradley University, Peoria, Ill, 1953. 
193 pages. 


Sponsoring Committee: Lloyd E. Rahn, 
Leo G. Brent, Earle E. Emme, Anthony 
Marianaccio. 


Problem and Limits: ‘To gather factual 
data regarding the religion of college stu- 
dents. The problem was outlined as fol- 
lows: to ascertain certain religious beliefs, 
attitudes and practices of college students 
by (1) reviewing previous studies in the 
field, (2) sampling students at Bradley Uni- 
versity, and (3) comparing the results of 
the Bradley survey with a similar study made 
at Harvard College and Radcliffe College, 
where substantially the same testing instru- 
ment was used. 


Procedure: The Allport Attitude Inven- 
tory on Aspects of Religious Belief was ad- 
ministered to 1,402 undergraduate students 
of Bradley University, representing nearly 
60 per cent of the day undergraduate en- 
rollment of that institution. The percentage 
of men and women, as well as the propor- 
tion of freshmen, sophomores, juniors, and 
seniors in this group of 1,402 students is 
about the same as in Bradley's total day un- 
dergraduate enrollment. 


Findings and Conclusions: On the basis 
of “felt need” for religion, orthodoxy of be- 
lief, and frequency of devotional practices, 
these students, as a whole, give evidence of 
being religious. On the same basis it was 
found that: (1) women are more religious 
than men; (2) non-veterans are more re- 
ligious than veterans; (3) unmarried stu- 
dents are more religious than married stu- 
dents; (4) non-transfer students are more 
religious than transfer students; (5) 
younger students are more religious than 
older students; (6) freshmen are more re- 
ligious than seniors; (7) there are differ- 
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ences in “religiousness” between various ma- 
jor study groups; (8) Roman Catholic 
students are more religious than non-Catho- 
lics; (9) sorority and non-sorority women 
are more religious than fraternity and non- 
fraternity men. The Attitude Inventory al- 
so inquired into the religious background 
and experience of the students. It was 
found, for instance, that most students re- 
port a change in their religious beliefs and 
feelings after they pass their fifteenth birth- 
day, and that their parents, the church, and 
their friends are the most influential factors 
in determining their religious beliefs and at- 
titudes. According to their own estimates, 
college experience has no effect on their re- 
ligion“and seldom makes them less religious. 
It would appear that the most pronounced 
effect of college is to make the students 
more interested in the problems religion 
seeks to answer. 


CASE, WILLIAM F. A Democratic Con- 
ception of The Administration Of The 
Local Church. Ed.D., Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y., 1953. 

Sponsoring Committee: Frank W. Her- 
riott, John K. Norton, L. Thomas Hopkins. 


Problem: To develop a conception of 


democratic administration for the local 
church and then with finding ways of im- 
plementing this type of administration in 
practice. 

Procedure: Literature from the fields of 
public, educational, and church administra- 
tion, education, psychology, sociology, social 
psychology, group work, and religious edu- 
cation was examined to find a definition of 
democratic administration, to find what the 
values of such administration might be both 
for the individual and for the church, and 
to discover any techniques for implementing 
this type of administration. On the basis 
of this study certain plans and procedures 
are developed as having promise of effec- 
tiveness. Special attention is given to the 
pastor’s responsibility as leader and an ef- 
fort is made to define his role and how this 
role might be fulfilled. Finally some rec- 
ommendations for the long-range develop- 
ment of such a program are suggested. 
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Findings and Conclusions: Present prac- 
tice in the church indicates that there is a 
need for administrative methods that are in 
keeping with the avowed purposes of the 
church. Further there is indication that the 
practices developed in this study under the 
conception of democratic administration 
would strengthen the personality of partici- 
pants in groups so administered and would 
strengthen the church for the fulfillment of 
its purposes. If such practice is ever to be- 
come common in the church there must be 
a different understanding of the leadership 
function of both professional and lay leader 
and there must be adequate training and ex- 
perience so that leaders may function ef- 
fectively in this new role. Definite tech- 
niques and plans are developed that show 
promise of helping to implement such prac- 
tice in local churches, particularly in the area 
of program planning. Next steps that seem 
to be indicated are: (1) more adequate 
training for leaders of the church in demo- 
cratic living and working, (2) attempts to 
make the structure of the church more flex- 
ible and responsive to local needs, (3) wide- 
spread experimentation with new practices 
of promise, and (4) development of new 
standards of success. 


DIAZ, CARMEN V. A Study of the Abil- 
ity of Eleventh-Grade Girls to Apply the 
Principles of the Moral Law to Actual 
and Hypothetical Life Situations. Ph.D., 
Fordham University, New York, N. Y., 
1952. 


Sponsor: John F. Gilson. 

Problem: The general tone of present- 
day morality is reflected in the manner in 
which individuals are able to solve problerns 
which involve the use of moral principles 
and moral values. This study sought to dis- 
cover the extent to which eleventh-grade 
girls possessed the ability to apply the prin- 
ciples of the moral law to actual and hypo- 
thetical life situations, and whether this abil- 
ity was influenced by intelligence, age, home 
environment, religious training, and reli- 
gious experiences. 


Procedure: The subjects were 915 Catho- 
lic girls enrolled in the eleventh-grade, di- 
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vided into two groups. Group I comprised 
500 girls enrolled in the New York diocesan 
high school for girls. Group II consisted of 
415 girls enrolled in public schools located 
in the states of New York and New Jersey, 
and attending religious instruction classes 
either through the released time program or 
conducted under the auspices of the Arch- 
confraternity of Christian Doctrine. The 
tests employed were the Ot1s Quick-Scoring 
Mental Ability Test, Gamma Bm, and a 
Moral Judgment Test designed by the in- 
vestigator for the present study and consist- 
ing of thirty life situations involving moral 
problems. Data concerning the subjects’ 
home environment, religious training, and 
religious experiences were gathered by 
means of a check-list. 

Conclusions: In general, the eieventh- 
grade girls studied possessed the ability to 
apply the principles of the moral law to 
actual and hypothetical life situations. The 
subjects in both groups recognized most 
readily the princ ples embodied in the 
Seventh Commandment. The applications 
of the principles of the moral law embodied 
in the Third Commandment were recog- 
nized least ‘readily by the subjects in both 
groups. 

Significant differences existed between 
the mean scores of the more intelligent and 
the less intelligent subgroups in each group 
studied. The younger students in Group II 
surpassed the older ones, and likewise the 
younger students in Group I surpassed the 
younger students in Group II on the Moral 
Judgment Test. The subjects in both groups 
who lived with father only secured higher 
mean scores than the other groups. 


Religious training within each group did 
not contribute to the subjects’ ability to ap- 
ply the principles of the moral law to life 


situations. In general, the religious expe- 
riences of the eleventh-grade girls studied 
did not contribute to their ability to form 
correct moral judgments. 


The eleventh-grade girls in the Catholic 
high school demonstrated that they pos- 
sessed the ability to interpret correctly those 
principles of the moral law which had to 
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do with their relation to neighbor, while the 
eleventh-grade girls in the public schools 
demonstrated that they possessed the ability 
to interpret correctly the principles of the 
moral law which had to do with relation to 
God. 


ESHELMAN, CHARLES F. History of Edu- 
cation of the Brethren in Christ Church. 
Ed.D., Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., 
1952. 

Sponsoring Committee: Lloyd H. Elliott, 

Clyde B. Moore, A. Gordon Nelson. 


Problem and Limits: To examine, in gen- 
eral outline, the history of education of the 
Brethren in Christ Church; to delineate cer- 
tain beliefs and traditions that characterized 
the group; to attempt co identify the various 
forces and factors which served to modify 
the attitudes and antagonisms which were 
manifested toward secondary and higher edu- 
cation; to review certain church legislation, 
local, state and general, which appertained 
to the establishment of an educational insti- 
tution, and to portray the educational effort 
of the church in the founding, maintenance 
and development of several academies and 
colleges. The study was limited to the edu- 
cational activities of the church as related to 
the establishment of four secondary schools 
and two colleges. 


Procedure: Material was secured from 
church histories, official minutes of General 
Conference of the church, state council min- 
utes, publications of the church, local con- 
gregational histories, college catalogues, of- 
fice records, minutes of Boards of Trustees 
of the several schools and colleges. Inter- 
views were held with a number of individuals 
and church officials acquainted with the 
problems incident to the rise and progress of 
the institutions. 

Findings and Conclusions: The first edu- 
cational institution was founded only after 
many verbal battles. Legislation was enacted, 
as the need for church members became im- 
perative. Expansion was rapid after the 
initial enterprise was launched. 

The conclusion is that those charged with 
educational responsibilities of the church, in 
light of certain needs of the present day, 
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should continue to study the problem of over- 
lapping administrative responsibilities; the 
need of reorganization of academy offerings 
and curriculum revision; the desirability of 
considering the need for consolidation of the 
church’s educational endeavor; and the avoid- 
ing of over expansion, due to the limitations 
of the small supporting constituency. 


FRASER, T. LAYTON. Service in the Chris- 
tian Life. Th.D., Union Theological Sem- 
inary, Richmond, Va., 1953. 317 pages. 
Sponsor: W. Taliaferro Thompson. 
Problem and Limits: To discover in the 

work of Christ the elements of service rend- 

ered by him and to present them for use in 
the present-day Church. This differs from 
the usual dissertation in that it was written 
in the form of a text for college students. 
Procedure: The four Gospels were first 
examined in order to see Christ the ideal ser- 
vant serving his Father and his fellow-men, 
also what he taught concerning service and 


his directions for perpetuating his work on the 
earth. The works of authorities in the vari- 
ous fields of Christian service were then 
studied, evaluated and gleaned for ideas, 
counsel and conclusions that should be of 
benefit in the development of discipleship 
in professing Christians. 


Findings and Conclusions: (1) Jesus, in 
his service, cared for the spiritual needs of 
men by exalting the worship of God, by mak- 
ing clear the way of salvation and by teach- 
ing the will of God. He cared for the physi- 
cal needs of men by feeding, healing, and 
raising from the dead. He developed dis- 
cipleship in his followers by personal con- 
tact, instruction, and experience. (2) Jesus 
came for the benefit of the whole world and 
laid the foundation for world influence. He 
also made provisions for winning the world 
by preparing his disciples, sending the Holy 
Spirit, and establishing his Church. (3) 
There are different forms of organization 
within the Christian Church, but their ideals 
and ambitions for service are similar. (4) 
One of the primary tasks before the Church 
in the community is the development of ef- 
fective “witnesses” through worship, instruc- 
tion, and experience, who will render effec- 
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tive service in educational and personal 
evangelism, and in the stewardship of self 
and possessions. (5) The church in the na- 
tion has the mammoth, but essential, task of 
ministering to all races and classes, and stands 
in the position of leadership in righteousness 
— politically, industrially, and in every rela- 
tionship. (6) The Church is essential 
throughout the world because it was the plan 
of Christ that all nations should know him. 
(7) The call of God to his service comes 
through seeing the need for such service, the 
consciousness of the ability to serve and the 
presence of an inner urge that is strong 
enough to cause one to feel that he must. 


GOELMAN, ELAZAR. The Development 
of the Natural Method (lvrit B'lvurit) in 
the Teaching of Hebrew in Jewish 
Schools in Modern Times. Ph.D., Dropsie 
College, Philadelphia, Pa, 1953. 178 
pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: 1. B. Berkson, 

Leo H. Honor, Israel Efros, Abraham New- 

man. 


Problem and Limits: (1) Where and 
when did the movement to teach Hebrew 
as a modern language originate in Jewish 
education? (2) What were the internal 
and external influences affecting the spread 
of the Natural Method? (3) To what ex- 
tent is the progress of the Natural Method 
attributed to individual pioneers? 

Procedure: (1) Collation of factual ma- 
terial found in the literature of the period 
chosen, 1873-1913. The chief primary 
sources consisted of: memoirs, correspond- 
ence, communal records, pedagogic publica- 
tions, periodicals and textbooks. (2) Classi- 
fication of the above in thematic order. 
(3) Retention of relevant information fol- 
lowing a critical interpretation of the ref- 
erences. (4) Presentation of correlated ma- 
terial in logical and chronological sequence. 

Findings and Conclusions: The disserta- 
tion traces the course of the Natural Method 
to (1) the renewed interest in Hebrew as 
a language on the part of the Haskalah 
(Jewish Renaissance Movement), and (2) 
to the newer methodology of teaching lan- 
guages prevalent in the progressive Euro- 
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pean schools. It also establishes the organic 
relationship between Zionism and the re- 
vernacularization of Hebrew with the class- 
room as the most important medium. Spe- 
cial attention is given to the arguments of 
the exponents of the Natural Method as well 
as to the views of its opponents. The study 
emphasizes the great contribution made to- 
ward the implementation of the Natural 
Method by pioneer-pedagogues in Palestine, 
Russia, and the United States. 

The major part of this study, therefore, 
deals with the period of 1873 to 1913. The 
former date marks the first clear-cut instance 
of the introduction of the Natural Method 
to the work of the Jewish schools in mod- 
ern times. The latter date signifies the pub- 
lic acceptance of modernized Hebrew in 
Palestine. The first part of this investiga- 


tion concerns itself with the concurrent rise 
of the Natural Method in Palestine, Eastern 
Europe, and the United States, while the sec- 
ond part of the survey contains an analysis 
of the subsequent development of the Nat- 


ural Method in each of the above mentioned 
areas, with particular reference to the prog- 
ress of the Method in Palestinian schools. 


HAMLIN, GRIFFITH A. Christian Edu- 
cational Institutions Among the Disciples 
of Christ in North Carolina, 1852-1902. 
Th.D., Iliff School of Theology, Denver, 
Colo., 1953. 195 pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: Howard Ham, 
Martin Rist, William Bernhardt. 

Problem and Limits: What was the na- 
ture of the Sunday Schools and private 
schools operated by the Disciples of Christ 
in North Carolina during the half century 
from 1852 to 1902? What factors assisted 
and hindered the development of those in- 
stitutions? Did the educational ideas of 
Alexander Campbell have any relevance to 
the kind of institutions established in North 
Carolina? Was there any great difference 
between those and similar institutions of the 
Disciples of Christ in other states? 

The date 1852 was chosen as the begin- 
ning point because by that date the Disci- 
ples of Christ in North Carolina had be- 
come sufficiently organized to employ an 
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educator-evangelist, and also to begin pub- 
lishing regular periodicals. The year 1902 
was chosen as the closing date because in 
that year Atlantic Christian College was 
founded and the need for private schools 
came to an end. 

Procedure: From the Archives of the 
North Carolina Disciples of Christ Histori- 
cal Commission a complete file of yearly 
Minutes and monthly periodicals supplied 
the necessary source material. The study 
fell into four major sections: (1) The be- 
ginning of the Disciples of Christ in North 
Carolina, with particular reference to the 
educational ideas of Alexander Campbell 
and their entrance into that state; (2) the 
period 1852-1870, early successes and fail- 
ures of Sunday Schools and private schools; 
(3) the period 1870-1890, a period of 
growth for the institutions; (4) 1890-1902, 
consolidation of efforts resulting in (a) 
placing the Sunday Schools under supervi- 
sion of the State Convention of the Disci- 
ples of Christ, and (b) the establishment of 
a permanent college to take the place of 
numerous schools privately operated for 
short duration. 

Findings and Conclusions: (1) The de- 
velopment of private schools of the Disci- 
ples of Christ in North Carolina was in in- 
verse proportion to the growth of public 
schools. (2)' The development of Sunday 
Schools followed the same pattern as those 
of the Disciples of Christ in other states. 
(3) Various Baptist groups — Regular, Free 
Will, Union and Primitive — influenced 
both positively and negatively the growth of 
Sunday Schools and private schools. (4) 
Alexander Campbell’s educational ideas were 
used in North Carolina with considerable 
modification. (5) It is necessary to recog- 
nize the educational statesmanship of such 
men as John Walsh, James J. Harper, John 
Winfield, Joseph Foy, and Joseph Kinsey. 
(6) The Sunday Schools, private schools, 
and finally the permanent college kept with- 
in the main stream of the Disciples of Christ 
at large in spite of certain influences that 
would tend to separate them. 
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HANSEN, BURRELL F. A Critical Evalua- 
tion of a Documentary Series of Radio 
Programs on Racial and Religious Preju- 
dice. Ph.D., University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn., 1953. 534 pages. 
Sponsoring Committee: Howard Gilkin- 

son, E. W. Ziebarth, B. Bryngelson, N. L. 

Bossing, Tracy Tyler. 

Problem and Limits: In an attempt to 
ameliorate racial and religious group an- 
tagonisms in Minneapolis and St. Paul, Min- 
nesota during the summer of 1947, one of 
the major radio stations in the area originated 
and broadcast a series of six weekly half- 
hour documentary programs entitled, “Nei- 
ther Free Nor Equal.” This thesis reports 
an evaluation of the effectiveness of those 
radio programs in affecting attitudes and be- 
havior in the desired direction. 

Procedure: Standards for evaluation of 
documentary broadcasts were derived from 
a survey of the literature, and synthesized into 
an evaluative definition. Program effective- 
ness was evaluated both rhetorically and ex- 
perimentally. Experimental analysis ex- 
amined the reactions of 340 college subjects, 
and 64 non-college subjects. College sub- 
jects took attitude tests before and after hear- 
ing three transcribed programs, made check- 
chart ratings of like, indifference, dislike, 
while listening to each program, and took 
information tests on program content im- 
mediately after hearing each transcribed pro- 
gram. Non-college subjects took the same 
tests, hearing, however, only one of the tran- 
scribed programs. 

Rhetorical analysis examined: (1) the 
broadcast station, (2) the audience, (3) the 
occasion, (4) the programs, (5) radio tech- 
niques, and (6) broadcast-listener reactions. 

Findings and Conclusions: Some of the 
signific.nt experimental findings were: (1) 
College experimental subjects made statis- 
tically significant shifts in attitude scores in 
the direction of greater tolerance after hear- 
ing three of the transcribed programs. (2) 
Non-college subjects did not make statistical- 
ly significant shifts in attitude scores after 
hearing one of the transcribed broadcasts. 
(3) Check-chart ratings indicated that the 
programs were well liked. (4) Informa- 
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tion test results indicated that information 
in the programs was acquired with a high 
degree of accuracy. 


Some of the significant rhetorical findings 
were: (1) The ethos of the broadcasting 
station was a favorable factor in the program's 
success. (2) The programs were generally 
well organized persuasively. (3) Expressed 
reactions of listeners to the programs as 
broadcast were largely affirmative. 


It appears that documentary radio pro- 
grams appropriately conceived and presented 
can effectively influence listener attitudes to- 
ward more favorable racial and religious 
group acceptance. Recommendations for 
further research were made, with the final 
recommendation that radio documentary 
broadcasting be given greater consideration 
by social agencies, broadcasters, and rhetori- 
cians as a significant contemporary medium 
through which traditional persuasive arts 
make their impact upon today’s society. 


HEFLEY, JOHN THEODORE. The Chris- 
tian Century in American Culture, 1920- 
1941. Ph.D. University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn., 1953. 332 pages. 
Sponsoring Committee: Mulford Sibley, 

Tremaine McDowell, Lowry Nelson, May 

Brodbeck. 

Problem and Limits: The Christian Cen- 
tury, a nondenominational journal of religion, 
has been widely regarded as one of the most 
influential organs of Protestant opinion in 
America. Two problems underlie the entire 
treatment: (1) What were the Century’s dis- 
tinctive and influential points of view? (2) 
In what way are these views reflections of 
twentieth-century American culture? 


Procedure: This study examines the course 
of the magazine’s thought as reflected, for 
the most part, in its editorials. The presen- 
tation is interdisciplinary, and rests on the 
following chief divisions: political, economic, 
and social concerns, the arts, and philosophical 
and religious concerns. 

Findings and Conclusions: While the Cen- 
tury had a multiplicity of interests in inter- 
war American society, the magazine will be 
remembered, this study concludes, for four 
outstanding positions: (1) its emphasis on 
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the social gospel; (2) its anti-war position; 
(3) its ecumenical leadership; (4) its anti- 
Catholicism. 


This thesis concludes that the Century oft- 
en expressed much that was central to modern 
American culture. This is particularly true 
with reference to the assumptions of Ameri- 
can liberalism. The Christian Century is 
seen to be, in the main, representative of an 
influential, liberal, “enlightened,” American 
outlook. By analyzing the magazine’s thought 
during the twenties and thirties, this thesis 
affords the studert of twentieth-century cul- 
ture an index of the attitudes of a mildly 
theistic, socially-reformist segment of Ameri- 
can thought. 


KILHEFNER, GALEN C. Student Person- 
nel Services in the Colleges of the Church 
of the Brethren. Ed.D., University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., 1952. 
Sponsoring Committee: R. D. Matthews, 

T. E. McMullin, J. A. Mulhern. 

Problem: (1) To survey the student per- 
sonnel services of the six colleges operated by 
the Church of the Brethren; (2) to secure a 
measure of student and personnel worker re- 
action to the student services on their respec- 
tive campuses; and (3) to discover, if possi- 
ble, the strengths and weaknesses in the 
Brethren personnel programs. 

Procedure: A thirteen-page questionnaire 
was mailed to each of the six personnel heads, 
who had previously been designated by their 
presidents. These asked for the answers to 
questions dealing with personnel organiza- 
tion and fifteen different services to students. 

The investigator then visited each of the 
colleges cooperating in the study (1) to see 
first-hand the campuses of the cooperating 
schools and the facilities involved in student 
services; (2) to meet the staff members who 
carry responsibilities for student services; and 
(3) to administer to a student sample of 
about 200 students on each campus An Inven- 
tory of Student Reaction to Student Person- 
nel Services. 


Lastiy, a summary description of the col- 
lege personnel program of each school was 
prepared. Each personnel head was asked to 
read the summary for his school and to check 
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it for correctness and completeness. This ma- 
terial was then incorporated into the text of 
the report. 


Findings and Recommendations: The 
findings of this study are presented as 
“Strengths” and “Weaknesses” in the person- 
nel. programs of the six Brethren colleges. 
More space is devoted to the weaknesses than 
to the strengths, since it was felt that, in the 
interest of improving the personnel services, 
negative reactions should be recorded. 

A study of the strengths and weaknesses 
leads to the following recommendations: 
(1) That the personnel workers on Brethren 
campuses study the “weaknesses” which have 
been identified to discover which of them 
apply on their own campus. (2) That each 
institution, utilizing the thinking of students, 
faculty, staff, and administration, study the 
operation and effectiveness of their own per- 
sonnel services, and then modify their ser- 
vices, if that seems advisable, in the light of 
their findings. (3) That, in the interest of 
improving the student services, organiza- 
tionally, the colleges consider the advisability 
of organizing all of their student services un- 
der a personnel head whose function it will 
be to see student needs and student services 
in their entirety and to give leadership to the 
personnel program on the campus. (4) That 
the principle of faculty-student planning, 
generally used in the provision of social and 
recreational programs, be extended into the 
other student services. 


LENNON, JOHN ROBERT. Evaluation 
Of A Community House Program As 
Sponsored By A Methodist Church. Ph.D., 
New York University, New York, N. Y., 
1953. 


Sponsoring Committee: C. Campbell Wy- 
ckoff, Ethel Alpenfels, Charles A. Bucher. 

Problem: To construct a program of rec- 
reation for a selected group of junior high 
age youth in the Community House of the 
First Methodist Church, Duluth, Minnesota, 
and to evaluate the program in terms of its 
contributions to personality growth of the 
individuals in the group, to the effective 
functioning of the total program of religious 
education in the First Methodist Church, 
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and to the development of community life 
in the city of Duluth. 

Procedure: A random sampling group of 
30 was selected from a total of 300 for the 
experimental program. The general adjust- 
ment of each member of this group at the 
beginning of the study was determined by 
psychological tests and counseling inter- 
views. The program was carried through 
from October, 1952 to May, 1953. Case 
study records were kept throughout this pe- 
riod, which included autobiography data, 
school records, interview motes, church 
school participation, monthly personality 
rating sheets, anecdotal cards which recorded 
unusual behavior, notes on home visits, and 
socio-economic ratings of the home. At the 
end of this period, the psychological tests 
were repeated, and a final evaluation inter- 
view was held. 


A survey of church-sponsored Community 
House programs across the nation was also 
included in this study and the results were 
given as background material. The case 
study data were analyzed and summarized. 
The total program of religious education for 
junior high age and its objectives were ex- 
amined. The goals for the development of 
community life were studied as they were 
found stated in a junior high school text 
book. Members of the Community House 
Council were interviewed. 

Findings and Conclusions: The case study 
data showed quite conclusively that mem- 
bers of the group seemed to develop more 
rapidly when participation in creative ac- 
tivities, physcial activities, or social events 
went hand in hand with opportunities for 
individual or group counseling. 

The following conclusions were reached: 
In the case of 65 per cent, the Community 
House program played a major role in the 
personality growth which took place, and, 
in a few additional instances, its main con- 
tribution may have been, not so much in 
terms of growth, as in terms of the preven- 
tion of serious juvenile delinquency. 

The Community House program contrib- 
uted to the effective functioning of the 
total program of religious education, par- 
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ticularly in its provision for wholesome rec- 
reation under qualified leadership, a social- 
izing fellowship, opportunities for service 
jobs, and training in good citizenship. Al- 
though such a program was distinctly com- 
munity-centered in order to serve all down- 
town youth while keeping good rapport 
with other churches, it did effect the growth 
of church membership indirectly. 

The Community House program contrib- 
uted to the development of community life 
by those who participated in its activities. 
There was an opportunity to practice good 
government. Volunteer service was fe- 


warded by inner satisfaction and outward 
recognition. An esprit de corps, partly the 
result of good rapport between youth and 
adults, was also an important factor. 


LOUGHERY, SISTER BERNARD FRAN- 
CIS. Parental Rights in American Edu- 
cational Law: Their Bases and Implemen- 
tation. Ph.D. The Catholic University of 
America, 1952, 243 pages. 


Sponsoring Committee: Joseph Gorham, 
Michael J. McKeough, Frank P. Cassidy. 

Problem and Limits: This study was un- 
dertaken to ascertain the degree to which 
the American legal system, at the present 
time, recognizes the right of the parent to 
control and guide the education of his child. 

Procedure: That the problem might be 
seen in its totality, attention was first given 
to the philosophical and natural law bases of 
this right as determined in the Catholic 
theory of education and in other current 
philosophical systems. The historical treat- 
ment of this right in the development of 
American education was next examined. 
The central point of the investigation lay, 
however, in current educational codes of the 
forty-eight States, and the judicial decisions 
on Federal and State levels during the past 
decade. This analysis was directed toward 
determining the positive provisions made 
within our legal system for the exercise of 
parental rights in education, and the judicial 
interpretations that have modified these 
legal provisions. For the purpose of com- 
parison, a survey was then undertaken of 
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similar provisions in the legal systems of 
five other countries that have developed 
their legal framework from the same basic 
common law as did the United States. 
Throughout, the method of investigation 
employed was that of historical and legal 
survey. 

Findings and Conclusions: 1. The data 
obtained show that but little positive pro- 
vision is made within the American legal 
system for the exercise of parental rights in 
education, as contrasted with definite posi- 
tive provisions laid down in the constitu- 
tions and educational laws of the other 
countries surveyed. 

2. State control of children is evidenced 
by numerous and varied detailed provisions 
enacted into our State laws, such provisions 
showing the influence of professional, po- 
litical, economic, religious, and anti-religious 
pressure groups. 

3. The judicial doctrine of parental 
rights is found to function only on a theo- 
retical level. Unless the parent is safe- 
guarded by a protective clause in the legis- 
lation itself, his rights and interests do not 
enter into the judicial decisions handed 
down. 

4. The results of this study indicate the 
basis for the attitude now generally assumed 
in America that the State is the controlling 
agency in the education of the child. 


LYNN, ERCELL VERNON. Parents as Re- 
ligious Educators: An Approach to Fam- 
ily-Centered Christian Education. Ed.D., 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y., 
1953. 

Sponsoring Committee: Frank W. Her- 
riott, Helen E. Judy-Bond, Ernest G. Os- 
borne. 

Problem and Procedure: To prepare guid- 
ance for church leaders in developing par- 
ent interest and participation in religious 
education. This material has been prepared 
primarily for the orientation of the ‘eaders 
of parents’ groups in a philosophy of fam- 
ily-centered Christian education. It should 
also be of interest to those parents who have 
a reading acquaintance with religious, edu- 
cational, and psychological literature. 
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Part { suggests an educational approach 
for the local church as it sponsors family- 
centered Christian education. Some of the 
primary problems of parents as religious 
educators are listed. Major emphasis is giv- 
en in this section to the organization of par- 
ents’ study groups in the local church to help 
parents gain additional background and in- 
sight to cope with the concrete problems of 
religious guidance and instruction arising 
currently within their own homes. 


Part II seeks to give the leader general 
orientation in a philosophy of Christian edu- 
cation in the home. Consideration is given 
to the role of the home in the religious nur- 
ture of children, the goals of parents as they 
give religious guidance, and to the many fac- 
tors which contribute to the development of 
a Christian faith. Formal religious instruc- 
tion is viewed as being only one aspect of 
Christian education. 

In Part III parents are presented as key 
persons in the education of their children. 
Their attitudes, behavior, and practices as 
expressed in personal relationships within 
the home are viewed as having religious 
significance. Chapters are devoted to rela- 
tionships within the home, the family doing 
things together, the family council, worship 
within the home, theological problems, and 
moral and ethical problems. 

Part IV consists of a brief word of cau- 
tion to lay leaders about the possibility of 
parents becoming overly self-critical as a 
result of participation in discussion groups. 
Suggestions are made to help keep to a mini- 
mum any sense of insecurity or inadequacy 
of parents. 


McCAMMON, WILLIAM H., JR. The 
Implications of Group Dynamics in a 
Program of Religious Activities for Coll- 
lege Students. D.R.E. Southwestern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary, Fort Worth, 
Texas, 1953. 119 pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: A. D. Bell, J. M. 
Price, W. L. Howse, J. D. Heacock. 

Problem and Limits: To take the already 
existing groups in a program of religious ac- 
tivities as found on a college campus and 
adapt to the program the principles of group 
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dynamics as advanced by social group workers, 
group psychotherapists, and others in order 
to enhance the value of the group as a means 
of Christian personality development. The 
program of student work as promoted by the 
Southern Baptist Convention through the 
Baptist Student Union was used as the frame- 
work of a religious activity program. 


Procedure: An examination of the pub- 
lished and unpublished material concerning 
the influence of group interaction on per- 
sonality and character development was made 
to discover the guiding principles of group 
dynamics which could be adapted to a reli- 
gious activity program in a college setting. 
The principles were then applied to the 
framework of the Baptist Student Union 
program in an attempt to show that the ef- 
fectiveness of the student religious activity 
program could be increased by adapting these 
principles to this particular setting. 


Findings and Conclusions: The Baptist 
Student Union as promoted by the Southern 
Baptist Convention has limitless opportuni- 
ties for effective group inter-action. However, 
if the principles of group inter-action are to 
be most effective in developing Christian 
personality and character, much of the pro- 
gram must be changed from the dogmatic 
and laissez-faire type to the democratic type 
which means that the activities will follow 
more along the lines of what the students 
themselves feel is important to their religious 
development. This, in turn, demands that 
the director of religious activities have an 
understanding of the dynamics of group inter- 
action in personality development if the pro- 
gram is to be most effective, for there must 
continue to be a balance between student 
initiative and adult leadership. 


McDOWELL, JOHN B. (The Reverend). 
The Development of the Idea of God in 
the Catholic Child. Ph.D., The Catholic 
University of America, Washington, D. C., 
1952. 146 pages. 


Sponsoring Committee: Thomas G. Foran, 
Francis J. Houlahan, and Bernard T. Rattigan. 


Problems and Limits: The purpose of this 
study was to examine the learning process 
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as it is involved in religion. Specifically, the 
child’s understanding of God was examined 
in an effort to get at those factors which 
facilitate or interfere with learning. An ef- 
fort was made (1) to establish a methodology 
for investigating this and other phases of the 
religion program; (2) to study certain spe- 
cific religious concepts (the divine attri- 
butes); (3) to determine the rate and de- 
gree of development of these concepts; (4) 
to analyze various incorrect notions and in- 
dicate their consequences; (5) to test various 
conclusions currently accepted; and (6) to 
give a statement of the Catholic child’s con- 
cept of God. 

Procedure: After interviewing 350 chil- 
dren the author formulated a test. Twelve 
theologians associated with the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America examined the test and 
established the key. The test was then vali- 
dated on a population of 2,000 children, after 
which it was administered to 2,263 boys and 
girls from the fourth through the twelfth 
grades. The schools cooperating in this study 
were selected from six different dioceses in 
various sections of the nation. 

The idea of God was investigated from two 
aspects in order to appraise both the formal 
and informal instruction which the child re- 
ceives. First of all, an examination of the 
formal instruction was undertaken through a 
technical vocabulary test and thought ques- 
tions which constituted the first part of the 
test. In the second part the pupil was given 
the opportunity to indicate his concept of 
God in simple, descriptive terms. 

Findings and Conclusions: 1. An exami- 
nation of the test scores indicated that there 
was significant improvement from _ the 
fourth through the ninth grades, after which 
little growth was apparent. The curve leveled 
off at the ninth grade. 

2. A study of the items in the first part 
of the test revealed that a large per cent of 
the pupils did not understand the technical 
vocabulary employed in the study. Many 
pupils associated incorrect meanings with 
these terms and in many instances these er- 
rors persisted unduly throughout the period 
of formal training. Many of these incorrect 
meanings colored a great deal of religious 
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information and led to other serious errors. 
By examining related items it was also ap- 
parent that many children merely memorized 
certain definitions and when this occurred 
such definitions had little meaning for them. 


3. In many cases in which the technical 
term was not recognized, the meaning which 
it represented was developing. This would 
indicate that little effort was being made 
to associate the meaning and the technical 
term. 


4. Many concepts do not develop to the 
point possible because of interference which 
may be due to real or apparent contradictions. 
Moreover, it was evident that the careless use 
of analogies and examples can produce seri- 
ous interference in the learning process. 


An analysis of the second part of the test in- 
dicated that there was regular and steady 
improvement from the fourth through the 
tenth grade in the description of God pre- 
ferred by the test population. After that 
point no improvement was apparent. As 
the average child moved from grade to grade 
there was evidence of a more accurate de- 
scription of God. He thought of God as a 
spiritual Being and preferred more frequent 
abstract terms in describing Him. Younger 
children preferred concrete forms and an- 
thropomorphic expressions but gradually the 
inadequacies of these terms were recognized. 
Brighter students, as measured by the test, 
avoided anthropomorphisms and used ab- 
stract terms more frequently than the slower 
pupils. Girls gave a more accurate descrip- 
tion than boys and specific differences con- 
sisted largely in typical feminine terms which 
the girls used in describing God. 


McLANE, EDWIN DANIEL. A Critical 
Evaluation of the Teaching-Learning Proc- 
ess Used in the Union College Character 
Research Project. Ed.D., Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y., 1953. 
Sponsoring Committee: Frank Herriott, 

Kenneth Herrold, Goodwin Watson. 
Problem: The Union College Character 

Research Project, has centers in 58 churches 

of the Protestant denominations, one Y.M.- 

C.A., and one private school. The Project 

utilizes a direct attack, fixed-end teaching- 
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learning process in teaching some four 
hundred attitudes, based on the Beatitudes. 
Parents teach the attitudes pertaining to the 
current lesson materials. This, plus attitude 
ratings, parent-teacher interviews, and par- 
ent report forms, provide a rigorous and 
closely defined program. Due to these fixed 
limits, problems have emerged, such as at- 
temping to teach a specific attitude at home, 
in a week, or discussing the attitude in class, 
without artificiality. 


Procedure: An Opinion Survey was de- 
signed, comprising one hundred statements 
typical of the Social Adjustment Unit of Fall, 
1952, used at the junior high level. The 
purpose was to compare the responses of CRP 
students with an equal number of Non-CRP 
students from neighboring churches, and was 
conducted in 24 churches, in nine cities. 

Findings and Conclusions: The results in- 
dicated that on the OS rating, the CRP stu- 
dents achieved a mean of 70.5, the Non-CRP, 
68.6, a difference of 1.9. On the OUGHT 
ratings, (ideological answers) the CRP stu- 
dents scored a mean of 75.3 and the Non- 
CRP, 71.3, a difference of 4.0. Statistically 
and basically, the difference could be at- 
tributed to the training program to which 
the CRP students were subject. However, 
encouragement may be had from the levels 
attained by Non-CRP students with no di- 
rect attack exposure to these attitudes tested. 
This points the way for future curricular de- 
velopment along the lines of permissive, in- 
direct attack methodology in keeping with 
the best understandings of human growth and 
development. Nevertheless, no final con- 
clusions could be drawn from this one study 
of only one unit at one age level. Other 
studies would have to be done in order to 
learn what other sources have contributed to 
the insight of the students. 


POUPKO, BERNARD A. Forms of Jewish 
Adult Religious Education in America. 
Ph.D., University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., 1953. 

Sponsoring Committee: J. A. Nietz, S. P. 
Franklin, A. Isaacs, L. C. Little, W. F. Pinker- 
ton. 

Problem: To trace the history and the cur- 
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rent status of Jewish adult religious educa- 
tion in America; to describe the origin and 
the progress of Jewish adult religious educa- 
tional programs conducted by the synagogues, 
temples, and national religious organizations 
of the three major Jewish religious groups 
—the Orthodox, the Reform, and the Con- 
servative. 


Procedure: This study is based on original 
sources such as the Bible, Mishnah, and the 
Talmud; modern literature written on the 
subject matter of the study and related aspects 
of it; published material, such as pamphlets, 
catalogues, reports of conferences of the 
Union of Orthodox Jewish Congregations of 
America, the Rabbinical Council of America, 
the Union of Hebrew Congregations of 
America, and the National Academy of Adult 
Jewish Studies; addresses by religious lead- 
ers and Jewish educators; and an extensive 
correspondence with the Rabbis of distant 
synagogues and temples. Also, much of the 
source material was acquired by personal in- 
terviews with the spiritual leaders and execu- 


tive directors as well as lay leaders of many of 
the institutions and organizations discussed 
herein. The bases and the criteria employed 
for the selection of the synagogues and 
temples described and appraised in this dis- 


sertation have been: (1) historic back- 
ground, (2) the professional standing of the 
Rabbi occupying the pulpit, (3) number of 
membership, (4) reputation of the syna- 
gogue or temple, and (5) the synagogue’s or 
temple’s efforts and accomplishments in the 
field of adult religious education. 


Conclusions: (1) It is evident that there 
is a definite, positive upsurge of Jewish adult 
religious education in America coincidental 
with the general adult education movement. 
(2) The objective, methods, and contents of 
the religious adult courses as initiated and 
conducted by the synagogues, temples, and 
national religious organizations are strongly 
influenced by the religious orientation of 
their respective religious groups. (3) The 
emergence of the State of Israel has spurred 
the number of courses on Zionism and the 
Hebrew language, both within the synagogue 
and the temple. (4) The Orthodox syna- 
gogue emphasizes Talmud and codes, the Re- 
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form, current problems and the Scriptures, 
and the Conservative, Zionism and Jewish 
social studies. (5) The Jewish adult reli- 
gious program is presently an organic part of 
the religious and cultural activities both of 
the synagogue and of the temple. (6) The 
aims shared in common by the Orthodox, 
Reform, and Conservative groups in their 
religious adult studies are: (a) awakening 
of the Jewish consciousness; (b) develop- 
ment of a religious attitude; (c) fostering 
loyalty to the synagogue and temple; and 
(d) awareness of civic responsibilities. 


ROBERTS, GUY L. The Religious Atti- 
tudes and Backgrounds of One Hundred 
Fifty Protestant Juvenile Delinquents. 
Ph.D., University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., 1953. 

Sponsoring Committee: L. C. Little, P. W. 

Hutson, W. F. Pinkerton, D. B. Rogers, J. 

H. Rowland. 


Problem: To analyze the religious atti- 
tudes and backgrounds of a group of Prot- 
estant juvenile delinquents in an attempt to 
discover the dynamic role of religion, in so 
far as it may exist, as a motivating force in 
the family life of the population studied. 
The nature and extent of religious observ- 
ances in the homes and the church activities 
of parents and children were sought, along 
with an intensive study of the attitudes of 
the latter toward the Church, the Bible, and 
God. 

Procedure: A test questionnaire was ad- 
ministered to 150 juvenile delinquents in 
the Gumbert School for girls near Pittsburgh 
and the Pennsylvania Training School at 
Morganza, in small groups of twelve to six- 
teen. Case studies were made of thirty re- 
spondents who typified various attitudes and 
backgrounds, and the findings were recorded 
in brief case-reports. 

Conclusions: (1) Although there was a 
general tendency on the part of members of 
the group to overrate themselves and their 
homes, the facts as presented seem to pre- 
sent a fairly realistic picture. (2) Although 
approximately half the parents of these re- 
spondents are members of churches, most of 
them may be classified as inactive. Their 
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participation in the vital life of their re- 
spective churches is relatively small; and the 
amount of effective religious training in the 
homes is greatly limited, being confined to 
a few more or less perfunctory observances. 
(3) The religious lives of these delinquent 
young people may be characterized as idea- 
tionally strong but functionally weak. Most 
of the group are positive in their religious 
attitudes and orthodox in their beliefs, but 
their behavior seems at wide variance with 
their ideals, which variance they themselves 
recognize to a large degree. (4) Religion 
is present as a motivating factor in the fam- 
ily and personal lives of these respondents, 
but it is a relatively weak force. It is not 
of sufficient strength to direct or control 
their behavior during the crises of adoles- 
cent living. (5) Frustration, rebellion, and 
confusion growing out of unwholesome fam- 
ily and community situations apparently ac- 
count for most of the delinquent behavior 
here discovered. Early childhood experi- 
ences, in many instances, produced emotion- 


al disturbances that made social adjustment 
in adolescence difficult, especially when the 
situations in which they found themselves 


were more difficult than usual. (6) There 
probably is no typical juvenile delinquent, 
religiously or otherwise. Thus the pattern 
of religious activities and attitudes found 
here cannot be construed as being character- 
istic of juvenile delinquents in general. 
(7) While the objective data do not pro- 
vide sufficient substantiation, impressions 
from interviews and background study con- 
vince the writer that from two-thirds to 
three-fourths of the respondents in this 
study might have been saved from institu- 
tional commitment, or the behavior that led 
to commitment, if the respective churches 
had provided such services as the following: 
(a) a more realistic, creative type of Chris- 
tian education that draws out of the chiid’s 
own strong emotional experiences the re- 
ligious concepts that he retains; (b) a 
church-and-home-working-together program, 
in which the home becomes a laboratory and 
the parents partners with the church school 
teachers in the training of the children; 
(c) more church-sponsored activities for 
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children and stronger inducement to per- 
suade problem children to attend; and (d) 
an effective counseling service, including a 
trained pastor-counselor and selected staff of 
lay workers. (8) A small minority, per- 
haps mo more than ten per cent, are so 
seriously crippled or defective in their emo- 
tional responses that more expert profession- 
al help is required than the church can pro- 
vide. Another and perhaps equally small 
percentage are so completely out of touch 
with any church or have developed such 
strongly negative religious attitudes, that no 
church would be able to reach them. 


RODDA, WILLIAM F. B. An Exploration 
of the Response of Organized Protestant- 
ism in an Expanding Commuter Suburb. 
Ed.D., New York University, New York, 
N. Y., 1953. 133 pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: D. Campbell 
Wyckoff, Ernest R. Wood, Frederic M. 
Thrasher. 

Problem: To discover what changes have 
taken place in the four Protestant Churches 
of the expanding commuter suburb of Chat- 
ham, New Jersey, in response to the pattern 
of social development of Chatham through 
the thirty-year period beginning in 1920. It 
embraces the era of this community's great- 
est population growth, when the population 
rose from 2421 in 1920 to 7391 in 1950. 

Four specific problems were asked: (1) 
What were the trends of the community of 
Chatham from 1920 to 1950? (2) What 
were the trends of the Protestant Churches 
of Chatham from 1920 to 1950? (3) What 
does the comparative analysis of these trends 
reveal? (4) What do these data imply con- 
cerning the response of the Protestant popu- 
lation to the pattern of social development 
in the community during this period? 

Procedure: The criteria of trends of the 
Protestant community were church member- 
ship, Sunday school enrollment, church fi- 
nances, and parish organizations. The cri- 
teria of trends in the community were taken 
to be those of population characteristics, 
public school statistics, municipal status, and 
social-educational organizations. The method 
used was primarily statistical. 
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Findings and Conclusions: This investi- 
gation revealed a constant growth as ex- 
pressed in population characteristics, school 
population, municipal operations and social- 
educational organizations. This growth was 
reflected in the attitudes of citizens who 
lived in the community during the period 
studied, who conclude the town is no longer 
a small village but a “growing community.” 
They indicate that the churches have 
changed as a result; i.e., they promote “com- 
munity youth programs,” and “work together 
to promote common goals.” These expres- 
sions are true to the programs of the churches 
in 1950. 


However, this study concludes that the 
response of Protestantism to the com- 
munity’s growth pattern has been irregular. 
Protestantism grew as did the community 
in the period 1920 to 1930; in general the 
churches record no gains from 1930 to 1940, 
while the community continued to expand 
in every important aspect of its life; from 
1940 to 1950 the churches recorded gains 
slightly in excess of those registered by the 
community trend. 


The study recommends that the churches 
enlarge their cooperative activities to include 
the areas of public relations, prospect lists, 
programs for young adults and older per- 
sons, finance campaigns, leadership training, 
and social action. The local church should 
concentrate on effective techniques of evan- 
gelism, new facilities, and the serving of 
present community needs and interests. 


ROSSMAN, GEORGE PARKER, JR. Prot- 
estant Cooperation on State University 
Campuses. Ph.D. Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn., 1953. 515 pages. 


Sponsoring Committee: Seymour Smith, 
Hugh Hartshorne, Paul H. Vieth, Clarence 
Shedd, R. C. Miller. 


Problem and Limits: The author sought a 
set of criteria to assist campus Christian 
councils or Protestant student councils on 
state university campuses in solving their 
problems, related to the coordination of stu- 
dent religious activities and programs. The 
problems of such councils were described on 
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the basis of questionnaires, interviews, and 
group discussions involving thirty major 
state universities and a detailed case study 
of one university, and were found to in- 
volve (1) goals and purposes, (2) type or 
form of organization, (3) areas of work, 
and (4) practical methods or techniques. 


Procedure: A set of tentative criteria was 
drafted on the basis of a study of the history 
of national cooperation among Protestant 
student agencies and movements and upon 
the experience of councils as recorded in 
questionnaires and records of campus dis- 
cussions. These criteria were twice criticized 
by an approved list of national leaders of 
student work, by adult-and-student discussion 
groups on ten selected campuses, and were 
twice revised on the basis of these criticisms. 


Findings and Conclusions: (1) While the 
most difficult problems were found to be 
organizational, involving Protestant and in- 
terfaith cooperation, and between church and 
YMCA-YWCA groups, it was found that 
success depends less upon types of organiza- 
tions than upon the spirit that motivates 
leaders. (2) Campus Protestant councils 
were found to be of increasing importance 
because of the emphasis, within the church as 
a whole, upon federation as the means to 
unity and the need for students to learn to 
work through councils. (3) The author's 
criteria proposed a process of careful defini- 
tion to determine purpose; that the form of 
organization should develop functionally out 
of the campus situation and program; that 
special provision be made for YMCA and 
YWCA groups which would not force them 
to act like another denomination; program 
and project areas growing out of campus 
needs; and an understanding of the ecumeni- 
cal movement and the ecumenical spirit as 
essential to effective council functioning. 


There was adequate evidence to support 
the assertion that national and campus Prot- 
estant councils will continue to develop as the 
primary expression of the ecumenical student 
movement in the United States, and that such 
councils are of crucial importance for the 
future of the student Christian movement. 
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SEE, RUTH DOUGLAS. The Protestant 
Doctrine of Vocation in the Presbyterian 
Thought of Ninetenth-Century America. 
Ph.D., New York University, New York, 
N. Y., 1952. 254 pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: Samuel L. Ham- 
ilton, Adolph E. Meyer, Roland H. Spaulding. 
Problem and Limits: To study the Prot- 

estant doctrine of vocation as it is found in the 
Presbyterian writings of the nineteenth cen- 
tury in order to determine the significance 
of the doctrine for the theological thought 
and religious life of the denomination dur- 
ing that period. Throughout the study the 
term vocation was used to mean the mode 
of life which a person follows in obedience 
to God, the concept of the calling held by 
the Protestant Reformers. 


Procedure: In order to study the nine- 
teenth-century concept of vocation in its his- 
torical perspective, ideas on the subject 
which prevailed at earlier periods were ex- 
amined. The writings of Calvin in particular 
were studied to provide a point of reference 
for examining subsequent Calvinistic think- 
ing on the doctrine of vocation. The ideas 
of nineteenth-century Presbyterians in Ameri- 
ca were ascertained by an analysis of selected 
theological writings, quarterly denomina- 
tional journals, and the annual Minutes of 
the General Assembly and other official rec- 
ords of the Church. 

Findings and Conclusions: The investiga- 
tion indicated that Calvin’s doctrine of voca- 
tion is predicated upon his idea of God and 
of man’s relationship to God. The basis of 
his concept of vocation is his sense of men’s 
immediate responsibility to God and their 
obligation to express that responsibility in 
service within the Christian community. Be- 
tween the sixteenth and nineteenth centuries 
the concept of vocation held by Calvinists 
became increasingly individualistic, and the 
sacred and secular aspects of life were di- 
vorced. In the American colonies the in- 
dividualism of the frontier, intensified by 
religious revivalism and the social conserva- 
tism of “common sense” philosophy, modi- 
fied the concept of vocation even more. 

During the nineteenth century the doc- 
trine of vocation was obscured in the thought 
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of American Presbyterians. Their theologi- 
cal teaching stressed God's salvation of in- 
dividuals to the neglect of his sovereignty 
over all of life; their ethical teaching em- 
phasized individual morality rather than 
social responsibility. The Church manifested 
little of its earlier zeal for making the daily 
task contribute to the glory of God. 

The investigation led the writer to the con- 
clusion that a recovery of the Protestant doc- 
trine of vocation, stressing especially some 
insights of the Calvinistic expression of that _ 
doctrine, would help provide the direction 
and meaning for life needed in contempo- 
rary society. 


SERGEANT, MAURICE DEAN. A Plan 
for Designing An Integrating Curriculum 
for Ministerial Students at Anderson Col- 
lege and Theological Seminary and The 
School of Theology, Anderson, Indiana. 
Ed.D., Columbia University, New York, 
N. Y., 1953. 

Sponsoring Committee: Frank W. Her- 
riott, Lewis J. Sherrill and Ralph R. Fields. 
Problem: This study is concerned with 
the improvement of the professional train- 
ing of pastors, particularly at Anderson 

Seminary and School of Theology, Anderson, 

Indiana. Anderson is in a period of change 

due to the inauguration of a three year B.D. 

program by the new School of Theology. 

There are unique problems, needs, and op- 

portunities in the local situation to be 

studied in the continuous process of devel- 

opment of an integrating curriculum. 
Procedure: A theoretical foundation is 

formulated in the first part of the report in 

reference to the challenges confronting a 

Christian pastor in a modern world and edu- 

cational concepts related to curricula in 

higher education. The study of the local 
situation is from two approaches: (1) An 
analysis of the published literature which 
provided insight into the various aspects of 
the present curriculum; (2) A question- 
naire study of some of the specific or unus- 
ual needs and problems of the Church of 

God ministerial students and pastors. It ex- 

plores some of their personality problems as 

persons, also some of their needs and prob- 
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lems in the area of inter-personal relation- 
ships (a) with laymen, (b) with church 
groups, (c) with community groups, and 
(d) with the college community. 

Findings and Conclusions: A proposed 
approach or plan for designing an integrat- 
ing curriculum is offered, having two as- 
pects. The aspect of greatest concern deals 
with the intrinsic changes that must occur 
in persons and groups. It is curriculum de- 
velopment throught re-education of the in- 
dividual; through improved living in 
groups; through social change and through 
democratic leadership and membership. The 
second aspect is the more external features 
of the plan for engineering change by an 
organizational structure and developing pro- 
gram of change. A set of tentative guiding 
principles related to the process of change 
are offered with proposed exploratory first 
steps in the proposed approach. 

The study concludes with some principles 
and proposals on the content and structure 


of an integrating ministerial curriculum. 
They are offered to the local curricular de- 
signers as exploratory solutions to some of 
the problems and issues raised in the earlier 
part of the study. 


SHOCKLEY, GRANT SNEED. Improve- 
ment of The Status and In-Service Educa- 
tion of Negro Methodist Accepted Supply 
Pastors. Ed.D., Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y., 1952. 


Sponsoring Committee: Frank W. Her- 
riott, Wilbur G. Hallenbeck, Ernest G. Os- 
borne. 

Problem: An attempt to formulate an 
improved administrative plan, curriculum, 
and type of instruction for full-time, ac- 
cepted supply pastors in the Central Juris- 
diction of The Methodist Church; also to 
suggest certain specific areas in which basic 
reforms are needed respecting the status and 
role of accepted supply pastors. 

Procedure: The majority of data collected 
in this study was gained in personal inter- 
views with 108 accepted supply pastors and 
were conducted at three Annual Confer- 
ences. The purpose of the interview was to 
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get a picture of the accepted supply pastor 
and his situation from his own point of view 
and to obtain vital data otherwise inaccessible. 

Data were also collected in group discus- 
sion-interviews with the accepted supply 
pastors. In these the writer was able to 
compare and evaluate reactions to the same 
questions used in the personal interview 
situations. The personal and group inter- 
view procedures were supplemented by con- 
versations with other accepted supply pas- 
tors, regular conference members, district 
communities served by accepted supply pas- 
tors. Statements of fact regarding age, sal- 
ary, ministerial ability and status were 
checked against whatever official records 
could be found. 

Conclusions: (1) Designate the accepted 
supply pastor by a more elevated title than 
“supply” pastor. (2) Allow qualified, full- 
time, accepted supply pastors who are serv- 
ing as pastors-in-charge to administer the 
sacraments and rites of the church. (3) Re- 
constitute the order of Deacon and reserve 
it as the ministerial order for selected, qual- 
ified, accepted supply pastors serving 
charges. (4) Admit selected, qualified, ac- 
cepted supply pastors to membership in the 
Annual Conference, designating them with 
a term to distinguish them from full mem- 
bers of the conference. (5) Allow selected, 
qualified, unmarried women and widows 
without dependent children the privilege of 
the traveling ministry and conference mem- 
bership on the same basis as male accepted 
supply pastors. (6) Give full enfranchise- 
ment to charges having accepted supply pas- 
tors at all levels of the connection by allow- 
ing qualified, accepted, supply pastors to 
vote. (7) Extend the benefits of pension 
and annuity grants to the widows and chil- 
dren of qualified, accepted supply pastors. 
(8) Require Annual Conferences to adopt 
minimum salary plans for qualified, accepted 
supply pastors (and for conference members 
where they do not exist) and seek their im- 
plementation during the 1952-1956 quad- 
rennium. (9) Empower the Commission 
on Ministerial Training to review the pres- 
ent Course of Study for Accepted Supply 
Pastors in terms of (a) ultimate aims 
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(b) details of content and (c) teaching 
methods. 


SIMONITSCH, ROLAND GERARD (The 
Reverend). The Organization of Reli- 
gious Instruction in Catholic Colleges for 
Men. Ph.D., Catholic University of Ameri- 
ca, Washington, D. C., 1952, 327 pages. 
Sponsoring Committee: Maurice S. Shee- 

hy, William H. Russell, Gerald A. Ryan. 

Problem and Limits: The investigation for 
this study was carried on over a period of 
five months in the field. During this time 
he received the cooperation of Heads of De- 
partments of Religion, or their representa- 
tives, in thirty-nine Catholic colleges, situated 
in West Coast, Middle West, Middle East, 
New England, and East Coast States, and the 
District of Columbia. 

Throughout the study, an effort was made 
to present not only the data as collected, but 
also to discern any favorable or unfavorable 
trends existing in the field today, a knowledge 
of which might be of assistance to admin- 
istrators, in their effort to better religious 
instruction and the functional organization 
of departments. 

Procedure: The study is divided between 
two major poiits of interest, namely, the 
organization of academic programs of De- 
partments of Religion, and the functioral or- 
ganization of Departments of Religion, in re- 
lation to teacher and student personnel. 

In the first section, the main areas of in- 
vestigation include the academic aim of de- 
partments; programs and curricula; the text 
books presently used; together with a pres- 
entation of pertinent matter regarding con- 
tent in specific fields of instruction. This sec- 
tion concludes with a survey and study of 
attitudes toward the unification of depart- 
mental instruction, and the means employed 
to assure effective religious instruction to 
students at the college level. 

The second section, which treats of func- 
tional organization, is prefaced with a de- 
tailed survey of student and teacher person- 
nel. Several p:oblems of interest, pointed up 
by this data, are then considered in order of 
their anpearance, such as the religious in- 
struction of Non-Catholic students; the em- 
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ployment of part-time teachers; the perma- 
nency, recruitment and training of teachers. 
The remainder of this section is devoted to a 
consideration of attitudes toward the aca- 
demic standards of Religion Departments, in 
comparison with the standards of other de- 
partments of a College of Arts and Science, 
and a presentation of various practices em- 
ployed as means of establishing and maintain- 
ing academic standards. 

In the light of data collected, the study em- 
phasizes some of the main interests and at- 
titudes of religious educators, and important 
trends in the field of religious instruction. 
Ultimately, an attempt is made to evaluate 
the data and to present a critique of the status 
of religious instruction as it exists today. 

Findings and Conclusions: 1. 90% of the 
Departments wish to have scholastic stand- 
ards that compare favorably with the stand- 
ards of the more recognized departments in 
the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences. 

2. 599% of the Departments wish to in- 
crease their credit-hour program beyond that 
existing today. 

3. 32% of all Religion teachers are full- 
time members of the Religion faculties. The 
majority of teachers are over-worked be- 
cause of extra-curricular assignments. 

4. 74% of departments report that stu- 
dents consider the Religion teachers as gen- 
erally good, or superior to teachers of other 
departments. 

5. 62% of schools report that students 
consider less time is required for the prepara- 
tion of Religion classes, when compared with 
the amount of time demanded by other de- 
partments. 

6. 53% of 32 reports state that students 
consider the examinations of the Religion 
Department as difficult, or more so, than 
those given in other Departments. 

7. 85% of Religion Departments state 
that their grading system should be equiva- 
lently the same as that used in all other de- 
partments of the College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences. 

8. The overall grade average of the Reli- 
gion Deprrtments is almost universally high 
within the department; generally higher, in 
comparison with the grade averages of other 
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Liberal Arts departments; generally higher 
than the overall University grade average. 
This condition existed in 86% of 21 grade 
reports reviewed. 


9. 79% of the departments consider an 
examination to test the student's theoretical 
knowledge of Religion as the most objective 
basis for evaluating students. 


SPRUNT, DAVID WORTH. Christ and 
Higher Education. Th.D., Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, Richmond, Va. 1953. 
403 pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: John Newton 

Thomas, W. McIlwaine Thompson. 


Problem: An inquiry into the relevance of 
the fundamentals of the Christian faith for 
the philosophy and practice of higher edu- 
cation, with particular reference to the cur- 
ricular problem. 


Procedure, Findings, and Conclusions: The 
starting point of this inquiry is a sweeping 
survey of the history and present state of 
American institutions of higher learning. 
The survey provides abundant evidence that 
these colleges and universities are no longer 
characterized by a commonly held philosophy 
of education as in the early years of their de- 
velopment; that the current wide-spread 
search for a unifying view of reality upon 
which to construct such a philosophy but 
underscores its absence; that the philosophi- 
cal diversity in the university (and college) 
is reflected in a vast variety of ultimate and 
secondary aims incorporated in chaotic pro- 
grams; and that a profound axilogical con- 
fusion has been bred in the midst of this 
metaphysical, teleological, and methodologi- 
cal disorder. 

Secularism is seen as the chief ingredient 
of this failure of higher education, and the 
history of its rise in public, private, and 
church-related institutions is traced from the 
colonial period to the present. The dynamic 
character of the secular spirit is explored in 
terms of the categories of the science of com- 
parative religion. A similar analysis is made 
of the teaching function. On the bas’s of 
these two studies it is argued that collegiate 
classroom procedure is unavoidably and vi- 
tally related to a Weltanschauung which is 
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solidly, if often unconsciously, rooted in posi- 
tive religious presuppositions, and that the 
secularism dominating higher education must 
be viewed as a powerful religious faith if it 
is to be adequately understood. 

Against this background an account is 
given of the growing response of Christian 
educators to this religious dimension of the 
educational crisis. In particular, the con- 
temporary organizational forms and under- 
lying significance of four major Christian ap- 
proaches to the problem are discussed. These 
approaches are designated as the “liberal- 
rationalist,” the “fundamentalist,” the “Thom- 
ist,” and the “Augustinian.” 

It is further concluded that the Augustinian 
analysis of the origin, consequence, and cure 
of the unregenerate mind’s pseudo-suffi- 
ciency provides an indispensable clue to the 
basic cause of higher education’s fatal sick- 
ness. This conclusion is based on the evi- 
dence that in Augustine’s thought the episte- 
mological problem — which lies at the very 
heart of the central curricular question — is 
an anthropological, moral, and spiritual one 
in which the decisive, pivotal point is the 
person and work of Christ, who, as the In- 
carnate Word and Redeemer, known in love 
by grace, becomes the essential, integrating, 
first principle of knowledge. 


SUTLEY, CECIL C. The Hospital Chap- 
lain. D.R.E., Southwestern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, Ft. Worth, Texas, 1953. 
180 pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: A. Donald Bell, 
J. M. Price, Joe Davis Heacock, W. L. 
Howse. 

Purpose: To investigate the extent of 
specialization in the modern hospital minis- 
try; to study the special qualities — spiritual, 
emotional, intellectual— required or desir- 
able in candidates for this ministry; to un- 
derstand some of the problems unique to the 
hospital chaplaincy; and to attain a knowl- 
edge of methods successfully employed in 
this ministry. 

Procedure: The first procedure consisted 
of a study of books, pamphlets, mimeo- 
graphed materials, and magazine articles re- 
lating to hospital chaplaincy, general minis- 
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try to the sick, general pastoral care, and 
pastoral psychology. This was followed by 
correspondence with some of the writers and 
teachers in these fields, with hospital chap- 
lains, and with representatives of church 
agencies involving hospital ministry. The 
third procedure was to evaluate responses 
from 119 hospital chaplains to a question- 
naire circulated by the author. 

Findings and Conclusions: (1) Although 
religious ministry in hospitals is of ancient 
origin, the modern concept of a specialized 
quality of full-time hospital chaplaincy is 
largely a development of the last three dec- 
ades and has developed most rapidly in the 
last ten years. Its progress has been stimu- 
lated by and closely related to the practice 
of clinical pastoral training. Of the 119 
chaplains responding to the questionnaire, 
27 indicated that this training was required 
for chaplains in their hospitals, and 22 oth- 
ers recommended this as a requirement. 
(2) The hospital chaplain should be a man 
of spiritual depth and maturity, one who can 
listen as well as talk. It is necessary that he 
work not as an individualist but as a cooper- 
ating member of the healing team. Since 
the sick room is often a highly charged emo- 
tional situation, it is imperative that the hos- 
pital minister be an emotionally stable per- 
son. He needs, also, to be a person who 
keeps on growing intellectually, especially 
so because of the demands of his specialized 
type of ministry and his associations with 
intellectual professionals on the hospital 
staff. (3) To understand the problems 
unique to hospital chaplaincy, first attention 
should be given to the particular spiritual 
needs of sick people, loneliness, fear, guilt 
feelings, pain, bereavement, problems of 
convalescence, etc. However, since the 
chaplain is also concerned with other as- 
sociations, consideration is given also to his 
relations with other hospital personnel and 
with the community outside the hospital. 
(4) The section of methodology is aimed 
to be practical in nature. Detailed sugges- 
tions are given for office procedures, minis- 
try to individuals, ministry to groups, and 
other aspects of the chaplain’s work. 
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TODES, DAVID U. History of Jewish 
Education in Philadelphia, 1782-1873. 
Ph.D. Dropsie College, Philadelphia, Pa., 


1953. 149 pages. 
Sponsoring Committee: Leo H. Honor, 
Isaac B. Berkson, and Abraham A. Neuman. 


Problems and Limits: The history of Jew- 
ish education in Philadelphia, from the 
early Spanish-German-Jewish period to the 
beginning of the Russian-Jewish immigra- 
tion to the United States of America. 

Procedure: A study of educational ma- 
terial in private and in Jewish and non-Jew- 
ish institutional archives in Philadelphia, 
New York, and Cincinnati. 

Findings and Conclusions: The history of 
Jewish education in Philadelphia may be di- 
vided into three distinct periods. The first 
of these began early in the eighteenth cen- 
tury in the colonial period and continued 
until the American Revolution. The edu- 
cational agencies in this period were the 
Jewish home and the transient or local 
Hebrew teacher. The second period of Jew- 
ish Education began with the formative 
years of the American Republic and con- 
tinued up to the year 1830. The Jewish 
Educational agency was the congregational 
school, which taught also secular subjects 
such as English, German and arithmetic in 
addition to the Bible, the precepts of Jewish 
religion and the geography of the Holy 
Land. Teaching staff was the Hazanim 
(Readers) of the congregation. 

Finally, in the period of 1838-1867, new 
ventures of a typical American Jewish edu- 
cational nature were inaugurated in Phila- 
delphia under the influence of Isaac Leeser, 
the foremost Jewish religious educator in 
America in the nineteenth century. The 
Hebrew Sunday School was founded and 
organized by Rebecca Gratz with the help 
of Leeser in 1838. This school was unique 
in its sponsorship, organization, curriculum, 
and teaching personnel. The main objective 
of the school was to give religious training 
of the Bible and precepts of the Jewish re- 
ligion. In the year 1851, Leeser founded, in 
Philadelphia, the Hebrew Education Society 
School, the first communal Jewish-General 
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school for the promotion of Jewish and 
secular education on the elementary level. 
This school was recognized as a model 
Hebrew-General school by the state of Penn- 
sylvania and was placed on the same footing 
as that of Public school (1866). The school 
had a number of Christian pupils. The other 
community school which Leeser founded in 
Philadelphia was the Maimonides College 
(1867), a theological college for tse pro- 
motion of higher education in both branches 
of knowledge, the Jewish and secular, for 
the training of rabbis and Jewish religious 
teachers. Maimonides College served as an 
inspiration for the establishment of theo- 
logical seminaries like The Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary of New York (1888), the 
Hebrew Union College (1875), teacher 
training schools like Gratz College in Phila- 
delphia (1894), Dropsie College for He- 
brew and Cognate Learning in Philadelphia 
(1907). 


VAN CAMP, C. WARREN. Some Influ- 
ences of the Reformed Faith on Education 
in the United States with Implications for 
the Future. Th.D., San Francisco Theo- 
logical Seminary, San Anselmo, California, 
1953. 269 pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: Donaid G. Stewart 
and Clifford M. Drury. 

Problem and Limits: To define the rela- 
tionship between the Reformed faith and 
American public education. The field of 
study lay in the areas of history, theology, 
philosophy, and education from the time of 
the Middle Ages to the present. 

Procedure: A study was made of historical 
sources dealing with the problem, of the 
works of theologians in the later Middle Ages 
and the periods of the Renaissance, the Hu- 
manistic movement, and the Reformation, 
and of the works of certain European and 
American philosophers and educational 
thinkers. 

Findings and Conclusion: The Reformed 
faith has influenced the development of 
American public education at three points: 
(1) The present emphasis on rmoral and 
spiritual values is directly traceable to Cal- 
vin’s contention that education should seek 
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to train men and women to discover for 
themselves the revelation of God's will for 
their lives. (2) The present emphasis on 
universal education, or training without re- 
lation to economic condition or sex, is di- 
rectly traceable to Calvin's labors to place 
public education within the reach of every- 
one in the city of Geneva. (3) The present 
emphasis on state-supported education is 
directly traceable to Calvin’s achievement in 
having elementary and secondary education 
supported out of public funds. 

These emphases are rooted in the changing 
religious conceptions of the Reformation and 
came to America in the Calvinistic migrations 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
The first was profoundly affected by the phi- 
losophy of Descartes and the British empiri- 
cists, but was saved from the skepticism of 
Hume by the “common-sense” religious con- 
victions of Thomas Reid and his followers 
of the Scottish school. A second attack was 
leveled by the pragmatism of John Dewey, 
but a countering influence has appeared in 
the works of Herman Harrell Horne as he 
has defined education in terms of the adjust- 
ment of a human being to God. The latter 
two of the above emphases have become so 
much a part of the American system of edu- 
cation that their religious background is al- 
most forgotten. 

The study also makes certain recommenda- 
tions to the public school and to the church 
in the matter of strengthening the present 
emphasis on moral and spiritual values in 
education. 


VELDER, ELI. The Teaching of the Bible 
in the Jewish Schools of Europe During 
the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. 
Ph.D., The Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md., 1952. 174 pages. 
Sponsoring Committee: Beulah B. Tatum 

and Samuel Rosenblatt. 

Problem, Procedure, and Conclusions: An 
analysis of the teaching of the Bible in the 
Jewish schools of Europe during the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries has revealed a basic 
difference in the practices of the communities 
north of the Alps and those in Italy. The 
Ashkenazic schools of Central and Eastern 
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Europe generally tended to assign a secondary 
role to the Bible and to place principal em- 
phasis upon Talmudic studies. No concern 
was shown for the teaching of grammar, little 
provision was made for review, and no at- 
tempt was made for the comprehension of the 
text. 

Toward the end of the sixteenth century, 
this system of teaching came under attack. A 
number of educational reformers, led by 
Judah Loew of Prague, insisted upon a more 
thorough teaching of the Bible. Their goal 
was not necessarily the mastery of the Scrip- 
tures; rather, they felt that a good training in 
the study of the Bible would give the student 
a better foundation for the understanding of 
the Talmud. Although a number of famous 
scholars actively supported the views of Loew 
and his followers, these reformers had little 
influence upon the daily school-room prac- 
tices. 


In Italy, two distinct educational patterns 
emerged; one type for the majority of the 
Jewish people and another for the wealthier 
class. In general, the masses attended com- 
munity-supported schools where the Bible 
occupied an important position in the cur- 
riculum. Unlike their brethren north of the 
Alps, the Jews of Italy stressed comprehen- 
sion of the text and provided for the study of 
grammar as well as for review of the ma- 
terial taught. 


Although the members of the wealthier 
class placed a similar emphasis on biblical 
studies, they devoted a large part of their 
time to secular subjects. Their curriculum 
in general, their methods of teaching, their 
scholarly productions, all bore the stamp of 
the Italian Renaissance. 

Such basic differences in the educational 
practices of the Jews of Italy as compared to 
those north of the Alps may become com- 
prehensible when analyzed in terms of the 
environmental background of the Jewish 
communities. In Italy, for example, the 
gentile humanists had developed a distinctive 
interest and approach to their studies. The 
education of the Jewish population of Italy 
—particularly of the upper classes — likewise 
reflects this same approach. Similarly the 
emphasis by the Christian reformers in the 
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North on the study of the Bible, is evident in 
the Jewish writings of the period. This does 
not imply that one group patterned its educa- 
tional system after that of the other. The 
more logical implication seems to be that 
both the Christian and Jewish approaches 
were motivated by the conditions resulting 
from the Renaissance and Reformation move- 
ments. 


WILLIAMSON, E. STANLEY. The Rela- 
tive Place of Religious Education in the 
Total Program of the Local Church. DRE, 
Southwestern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary, Fort Worth, Texas, 1952. 176 pages. 
Sponsoring Committee: W. L. Howse, 

J. M. Price and S. A. Newman. 

Problem and Limits: (1) To accurately 
and comprehensively define religious educa- 
tion; (2) to present a history of the place 
to which religious education has been dele- 
gated in the local church and the results 
which it achieved through the various em- 
phases it received; (3) to show how rela- 
tionships which are involved in the religious 
educational program in the local church af- 
fect its status and ministry; (4) to point out 
through a study of the ministry of Jesus the 
importance which he placed on religious 
education; and (5) to formulate a philoso- 
phy of religious education for the local 
church which will point the way for im- 
provement of the religious educational min- 
istry and indicate the possibility of far 
greater results through its proper placement 
relative to the total program of the local 
church. 

Procedure: Books touching the realm of 
religious education by the leaders in the field 
were the primary source. These sources pro- 
vided data for interpreting the historic, con- 
temporary, and ideal place of religious edu- 
cation in the local church. 

Findings and Conclusions: (1) The de- 
velopment of a false theology constitutes a 
threat to the place of religious education, as 
the philosophy of religious education must 
rest upon a sound theological basis. (2) 
The removal of the Bible as the book of the 
people and the source from which religious 
education gets guidance will improperly 
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place religious education in the local church. 
The Reformation taught that the word of 
God in the hands of the people is one es- 
sential for the spiritual growth of the peo- 
ple. (3) The rightful place of religious 
education is in the local church, as indicated 
by history, philosophy, and the New Testa- 
ment. (4) The minister of education has 
been very instrumental in making religious 
education as effective as it is today. (5) 
The local church philosophy of religious 
education indicates the strong and weak 
trends in the field: (a) the aim of religious 
education must be to cooperate with God 
in his plan for individuals to become more 
like himself through Jesus Christ; (b) edu- 
cational organizations of the local church 
have been weak in that the best interests of 
the individual have been made secondary to 
the propagation of the organization; (c) 
curriculum has changed since the Reforma- 
tion from Bible-centered to pupil-centered 
to life-centered, but it finds its proper place 
as Christ is made central in the lives of the 
teachers as well as the curriculum. (d) The 
place of religious education in the total pro- 
gram of the local church depends primarily 
on the religious educator. The teachers in 
the colleges, seminaries, and Sunday schools 
are molding the thinking of the religious 
leaders of tomorrow. 

Religious education, rightly placed, works 
intimately throughout the total program of 
the church and is aggressively seeking to 
accomplish the purposes of the church. The 
local church ministry will become greater 
as religious education is given its rightful 
place and as it applies the teachings of his- 
tory, the findings of religious educational 
philosophy, and the example of Jesus. 


WRIGHT, CLIFFORD JOHN. A Philoso- 
phy and Outline for the Educational Pro- 
gramme of the Australian Methodist 
Church. EdD. Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y., 1953. 


Sponsoring Committee: Lewis J. Sherrill, 
Kenneth F. Herrold and Frank W. Herriott. 
Problem: In the light of an understand- 
ing of the nature of Christian education, to 
examine the educational policy and practice 
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of the Australian Methodist Church. To 
suggest procedures for investigation, evalua- 
tion and planning for change, using some of 
the insights and techniques gained through 
the study of group dynamics. To face prob- 
lems demanding solution in the educational 
work of the Australian Methodist Church at 
the federal, state, and local levels. 


Procedure: A study was made of the 
writings of such men as George A. Coe, 
Ernest Chave, and Harrison S. Elliott; and 
of the influence of John Dewey in the lib- 
eral tradition of Christian education. The 
position of the liberal Christian educators 
was critically examined from the point of 
view of post-liberal theologians such as 
Reinhold Niebuhr and Paul Tillich. An at- 
tempt was made to develop a point of view 
regarding the nature of Christian education 
in the light of post-liberal theology and con- 
tinuing valid insights of the liberal educa- 
tors. 

A study was made of the Australian situ- 
ation and especially of the religious influ- 
ences at work in the Australian culture, and 
the challenge to the Australian Methodist 
Church to make its contribution to the es- 
tablishment of a Christian society in Aus- 
tralia. 

Attention was given to ways in which the 
insights of group dynamics could contribute 
to an effective approach to change in the 
educational work of the Australian Metho- 
dist Church. 


Conclusions: Post-liberal theology has a 
great contribution to make to an understand- 
ing of the nature of Christian education, but 
it should be in the background of educa- 
tional endeavor rather than in the fore- 
ground. Theology must serve personal re- 
lationships between man and God and man 
and man. Experience within the fellowship 
of the whole church is basic to the work 
of Christian education, and should continue 
throughout the whole of life. 

The educational work of the Australian 
Methodist Church is weakened because of 
an inadequate understanding of the nature 
of Christian education. It is too much con- 
cerned with the work of Sunday schools and 
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youth groups, and not enough with life 
within the faith community for people of 
all ages, including adults. 

The insights of group dynamics may make 
a significant contribution to bringing about 
positive change in the work of the church, 
and while some definite possibilities for 
growth in the work of the church are sug- 
gested, the main emphasis is on involving as 
many people and groups as possible in the 
church in understanding the nature of the 
task and in planning for change at the fed- 
eral, state, and local levels. 


ZERIN, EDWARD. Selected Theological 
and Educational Factors in the Personality 
Development of Jewish Youth. PhD. 
University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, California, 1953. 

Problem: American Jews today are chal- 
lenged either to create an American Judaism 
or through inertia to permit Judaism in 
America to die. This dissertation has under- 
taken a twofold purpose: (1) to discover 
how Jewish beliefs relate themselves to the 
personality development of Jewish youth, and 
(2) to relate these findings to the Jewish 
educational background of the young people. 


Procedure: A battery of four inventories, 
consisting of the California Test of Person- 
ality, F Scale, an original Inventory of Theo- 
logical Belief, and an original Inventory of 
Biographical Data, was submitted to 492 
young Jewish people coming primarily from 
California. Correlations were established 
between selected biographical data items and 
the scores on the various theological and per- 
sonality inventories. The fifty persons scor- 
ing at each of the extremes of the ITB, F, and 
the three inventory scores of the CTP were 
selected, their biographical data analyzed, 
and correlations established between the bio- 
graphical data and the results of the various 
theological and personality inventories and 
between the scores of the inventories them- 
selves. 


Findings: The group as a whole tended to 
reject supernaturalism; also, it evidenced a 
lesser predisposition toward prejudice, a 
higher self and total adjustment score, and a 
slightly lower social adjustment score than 
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did the general population. 

The correlations between the selected IBD 
items and the scores on the other inventories 
showed that “religious preference,” “type of 
Jewish school attended,” and “years of at- 
tendance at a Jewish school” had a greater re- 
lationship to theological belief than to per- 
sonality development. 


Recommendations: Although Jewish edu- 
cators today are showing a growing awareness 
of the necessity for dealing with the needs 
and trends found among Jewish youth, this 
study suggests that even greater consideration 
be shown in this direction. There is need, 
likewise, to re-examine current Jewish edu- 
cational materials, programs, and curricula 
to determine their validity for the fulfillment 
of the following goals derived from the evi- 
dence of this study: (1) the guidance of Jew- 
ish youth who are in the process of rejecting 
supernaturalism in the attainment of a more 
satisfying theological belief; (2) the en- 
abling of those Jewish youth who have re- 
jected supernaturalism to realize that Jewish 
education can be both worth while and im- 
portant in their lives; (3) the widening of 
the scope of Jewish education so that it may 
make the beliefs of Jewish youth an integral 
part of their total personality development; 
(4) the qualitative enrichment as well as the 
quantitative enlargement of the existing 
structure of Jewish education, and (5) the 
implementation of further research to deter- 
mine the validity and effectiveness of current 
and projected Jewish educational materials 
and goals. 


Other dissertations reported but not in- 
cluded in the abstracts above: 


BROWN, JOSEPH LEE, The Story of Joseph 
In Modern English Dramatic Literature. 
Ph.D., Pennsylvania State University, State 
College, Pa., 1953, 176 pages. 

BURTON, DAVID H., Christian Conserva- 
tism in the Poetry of Edwin Arlington 
Robinson. Ph.D., Georgetown University, 
Washington, D. C., 1953. 

DALES, RUTH J., A Method For Measuring 
Developmental Tasks: Scales For Selected 
Tasks at the Beginning of Adolescence. 
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Ph.D., Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., 


1953. 

DETZER, JORDAN E.,, The Historical De- 
velopment of Lewin's Psychological Re- 
search in America. Th.D., The lliff School 
of Theology, Denver, Col., 1953, 213 pages. 

HOSTETLER, JOHN ANDREW, The So- 
ctology of Mennonite Evangelism. The 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
Pa., 1953, 377 pages. 

KOHLS, HENRY H., Some Factors in Our 
Knowledge of Existence. Ph.D., George- 
town University, Washington, D. C., 1953. 

KURTH, EDMUND A., Codetermination in 
German Catholic Thought. Ph.D., George- 
town University, Washington, D. C,, 1953. 

LANGE, CORINTH E,, A Study of the De- 
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velopment of Certain Attitudes by Means 
of Original, Tape-Recorded Stories. Ed.D., 
Bradley University, Peoria, Ill, 1953, 173 
pages. 

LEVINE, SAMUEL H., Changing Concepts 
of Palestine in American Literature to 
1867. Ph.D., New York University, New 
York, N. Y., 1953, 317 pages. 


ROMEIN, TUNIS, Education and The Prob- 
lem of Responsibility. Ed.D., University 
of Kentucky, Lexington Ky., 1953, 284 
pages. 

SUCHMAN, J. RICHARD, On Investiga- 
tion of the Determinants and Correlates of 
Social Sensitivity in the Small Task Oni- 
ented Group. Ph.D., Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y., 1953, 75 pages. 





IMPORTANT LEGAL LANDMARKS IN EDUCATION 


1. The Massachusetts Bay Colony of 1647: Called the most important piece of school legisla- 
tion in our history, this law provided for general compulsory education and public support of ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. The law was too far in advance of its time for enforcement. 


2. Massachusetts Lew of 1827: 


Legalized the high school. 


Provided that every community of 


500 families must have an annual school term of ten months, exclusive of vacations. 

3. The Kalamazoo Case, 1874: Against the contention that there was no authority to make 
the high school free by taxation levied on the people at large, the Michigan State Supreme Court 
ruled that school districts had a right to determine for themselves the extent of the educational pro- 


gram they wished to offer, if their voters consented to provide tax support. 


This decision furnished 


precedent for decisions in other states. — Education for All American Youth: A Further Look. 


THE BEST REFORMERS the world has ever seen are those who commence on themselves. 


—G. B. Shaw. 


THE CHILDREN had all been photographed, and the teacher was trying to persuade each of 


them to buy a copy of the group picture. 


“Just think how nice it will be to lock at it when you are all grown up and say: “There’s Rose; 


she’s married. That's Billy; he’s a sailor!’ ” 


A small voice at the back of the room piped up: 


“And there’s teacher; she’s dead.” 
lster Education. 











Recent Value Research 
AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE FOR 


RELIGIOUS PSYCHOLOGY * 


JOHN A. CLIPPINGER 
First Church of Christ, Lynn, Massachusetts 


_ INTEREST in practical pastoral 
psychology has diverted attention from 
important empirical findings with regard to 
values. Historically values have served as 
the organizing point for most modern psy- 
chologies of religion. Only within the past 
two decades has there emerged a sufficient 
body of empirical data to give this theoriz- 
ing a firm foundation in verifiable facts. 
This paper will: (1) trace the interest of 
psychology of religion in values; (2) pre- 
sent some of the recent findings in social 
psychology regarding values; (3) show their 
place in a psychology of personality; and 
(4) offer some of their implications for a 
psychology of religion. 
I. Religious Psychology’s Interest 
in Values 


Three emphases can be distinguished in 
the scientific study of religion. The first 
emphasis is intellectualistic and Hegel stands 
as its exponent. “Religion is the region of 
external truth.” Other proponents of this 
view are E. B. Tylor, Herbert Spencer and 
G. J. Romanes. The second emphasis is in 
terms of the emotions. Said Schleiermacher, 
“religion is neither thinking nor acting but 
intuition and feeling.”* Others sharing this 
point of view were Auguste Sabatier and at 
times William James. The third approach 
is in terms of values and has dominated the 
field of psychology of religion for the past 


*The author would like to express his apprecia- 
tion to Dr. Hugh Hartshorne and Dr. Gordon All- 
port for reading the manuscript and making 
helpful suggestions in various stages of its prepara- 
tion. Any errors contained are the author’s own. 


*George Hegel, Philosophy of Religion, Vol. 1, 
K. Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co., London, 1895, 
p. 90. 


*Frederick Schleiermacher, Elements of the Sci- 
ence of Religion, Vol. Il, p. 198 f. 


half century. 


Its implications need to be 
examined at greater length. 

The publication in 1906 of Hoffding’s 
Philosophy of Religion served' to specifical- 
ly identify religion with valuational attitude 


toward the world. “The fundamental axiom 
of religion, that which expresses the inner- 
most tendency of all religions, is the axiom 
of the conservation of values.”* Subsequent 
religious value theorists have developed 
their viewpoints by an expansion or limi- 
tation of this central contention. 

The year 1910 saw the publication of 
books by Ames and King. Written inde- 
pendently and basing their findings on 
anthropological research they arrived at 
somewhat similar conclusions. Ames identi- 
fied the religious experience with social val- 
ues which are dynamic in nature.* King 
viewed religion as an aspect of social val- 
ues, as distinguished from social values as 
a whole.® Continuing this trend was Strat- 
ton’s book of 1911 in which he saw religion 
as an outreach toward the highest, though 
unseen values.° About that time Durkheim 
carried the identification of religion with so- 
cial values to its extreme limit. He con- 
cluded that when traced back to their most 
primitive origin the most primitive form 
of religion and the most primitive form of 
society merge in totemism.’ 


"Harold Héffding, Philosophy of Religion, Mac- 
millan Company, London, 1906. pp. 107, 215. 


‘Edward S. Ames, The Psychology of Religious 
Experience, The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1910. 


‘Irving King, The Development of Religion, 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1910. 


"George Stratton, Psychology of the Religious 
Life, G. Allen & Unwin, London, 1911. 
"Emile Durkheim, Elementary Forms of the Re- 


— Life, G. Allen & Unwin, London, 1912. p. 
206. 
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The most complete development of the 
valuational attitude in regard to religion was 
made by George A. Coe in Psychology of 
Religion published in 1916. He differed 
from Ames, King and Durkheim in not 
specifically identifying religion with any 
particularized set of values. Rather he saw 
religion as “a revaluation of values that both 
makes us individuals and organizes us into 
society.”* Religion, then, was life orgariiz- 
ing and completing itself —the reconstruc- 
tion of itself in terms of new and emerging 
values. 

Bower stressed the fact that religious val- 
ues overlap and interplay with other values 
but the unique functions of the former are 
in terms of integration, criticism and recon- 
struction of all values.° 

The Wiemans stressed religion’s symbolic 
function with regard to values. 

Religion . . . is the devotion of the 
total self, through search, adoration and 
service, to the highest Cause of which 
one is conscious . . . and is symbolic of 
ever higher unexplored values.’° 
Hartshorne interpreted religion in terms 

of levels of functioning. They are in order 
of their complexity: mechanical function- 
ing, biological functioning, primitive social 
functioning and true social functioning. By 
means of these various levels of interaction 
individuals bring themselves into relation- 
ship to their world. When individuals in- 
tereact with the world in terms of true so- 
cial functioning, which included the lower 
levels of functioning, they act “as a part of 
a realm of growing values in terms of which 
all else is judged as worthy or unworthy” 
and this is religion. 

Johnson, following Brightman and Pratt, 


“George Coe, Psychology of Religion, University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1916. p. 68. 


"William C. Bower, Character Through Creative 
Experience, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
1930. pp. 249-55. 


"Henry N. Wieman and Regina W. Wieman, 
Normative Psychology of Religion, Thomas Y. 
Crowell, New York, 1935. p. 80. 


“Hugh Hartshorne, Character in Human Rela- 
tionships, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
1932. pp. 239-260. 
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held that “religion is response to a Sustainer 
of Values,” but then went further and 
stated “religion is personal co-operation with 
a trusted Creator of Values.” Again there 
is a stress on values but here the emphases 
are on the fact that values are personal, tkat 
they involve social interaction and that be- 
hind them is a superhuman Creator of 
Values.12 Thus, the most characteristic 
trend in the psychology of religion during 
the past half century has been its emphasis 
on values as central to religion.** 
Il. Empirical Findings Regarding 
Values 

Allport and Vernon devised a scale of 
values which has served as the basis of much 
of the empirical work in this field. They 
based their approach on Spranger who had 
divided culture into six general areas: 
theoretical, economic, aesthetic, social, po- 
litical and religious. ‘The values correspond- 
ing to these areas were: discovery of truth; 
interest in what is useful; utility; form and 
harmony; altruistic love; power; and unity 
of all experience. Certain associated activ- 
ities were shown to exist for each area and 
scores on the six scales indicated the relative 
emphasis or de-emphasis by the person of 
each area and the importance of the cor- 
responding value in his life.* 

The influence of values on memory was 
pointed out first in an empirical manner by 
Bartlett. Using certain stories he tested the 
subjects’ remembrance of contents at vary- 
ing time intervals up to a year. All stories 
tended to be shorn of their individualizing 


“Paul Johnson, Psychology of Religion, Abing- 
don Cokesbury Press, New York, 1945. pp. 28-32. 


*A more comprehensive discussion of the var- 
ious approaches to religion is contained in James 
Leuba, A Psychological Study of Religion, Macmil- 
lan Company, New York, 1912. pp. 339-60: also 
William C. Bower, “Significance for Religious 
Education of Trends in the Psychology of Reli- 
gion,” Religious Education 23:7-19, January, 
1948. 


“Gordon Allport, Philip Vernon and Gardner 
Lindzey, Study of Values, (revised edition), 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1952. Ar- 
ticles offering empirical confimation of this test 
can be found among the references cited at the end 
of the manual as well as articles indicating the var- 
ious uses which can be made of the test. 
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features in terms of the conventional views. 
As time passed the original story became 
distorted in terms of individual and socially 
acceptable cliches. In other words, as the 
material was remembered it was distorted in 
terms of the individual's values.’® 

An experiment was performed which 
showed that the sheer degree of acceptance 
or rejection of certain words was highly cor- 
related with retention. It was a larger fac- 
tor than the verbalized value attached by the 
subjects to the words. Note, however, that 
acceptance and rejection are value judg- 
ments. Thus the experiment again indicated 
that values affect retention.’® 

A recent explanation of the amnesia 
which exists in adults for the first few years 
of life is found in the phenomena discov- 
ered by Bartlett. The schemata or cate- 
gories of adult memory are not suitable re- 
ceptacles for early childhood experiences 
and thus do not preserve these experiences 
and allow their recall. In other words, the 
values of the child are primarily egocentric 
and sensual. The values of the adult are 
more social and thus do not facilitate the 
recall of the earlier egocentric-sensual 
memories.*” 

The effect of values on perception has 
been demonstrated by several recent experi- 
ments. Postman, Bruner and McGinnies 
presented thirty-six words by means of the 
tachistoscope to thirty subjects. Each of 
the six Spranger value categories was repre- 
sented by six words. Each word was flashed 


“Frederick Bartlett, Remembering: A Study in 
Experimental and Social Psychology, Cambridge 
University Press, Cambridge, 1932. pp. 53-4, 89, 
125, 171-3. The army in studying opinion change 
resulting from the showing of certain indoctrina- 
tion films came to similar conclusions. Over a 
period of time the individual utilized the material 
presented to modify his opinions in a direction 
toward which he was already predisposed (his 
values). Carl I. Hovland, Arthur A. Lumsdaine 
and Fred D. Sheffield, Experiments on Mass Com- 
munications, Princeton University Press, Princéton, 
1949. pp. 273-275. 


"Leo Postman and Gardner Murphy, “The Fac- 
tor of Attitude in Associative Memory,” Journal 
of Experimental Psychology 33:228-38, Septem- 
ber, 1943. 


“Ernest G. Schachtel, “On Memory and Child- 
pee Amnesia,” Psychiatry 10:1-26. February, 
1947. 


before the subject three times for .01 second. 
If the word was not recognized then three 
exposures were made at .02 second, etc., un- 
til a time interval was reached where the 
word was recognized. Earlier the subjects 
had been given the Allport-Vernon Scale of 
Values. It was found that the higher the 
person rated on the particular value repre- 
sented by a word the more rapidly it was 
recognized. This was explained in terms of 
three mechanisms. A certain value orienta- 
tion makes for ‘perceptual sensitization’ to 
the valued object. This, in turn, leads to 
‘perceptual defense’ against irrelevant ob- 
jects. Also, it produces “value resonance” 
—the tendency of a person to respond in 
terms of objects valuable to him even when 
such objects are not present perceptually.’* 
Recent research has served to sharpen the 
statistical handling of the material and to 
refine the psychological processes involved 
but it has not seriously modified the ori- 
ginal conclusions. Haigh and Fiske redid 
the experiment using a simpler but more 
refined mathematical analysis. Results were 
very similar..° Soloman and Howes at- 
tempted to show by use of the Thorndike- 
Lorge Word Frequency List that the stimu- 
lus words had not been controlled in terms 
of their relative frequency of appearance. 
It was their contention that instead of values 
being tested the real relationship which was 
established was between word frequency and 
duration threshold.2® However, Postrnan 
and Schneider redid the experiment con- 
trolling for word frequency and found (1) 
that duration thresholds varied significantly 
as a function of both frequency and rank 
value; (2) that in an additional part of the 
experiment dealing with memory, value rank 
is a significant determinant while frequency 





*Leo Postman, Jerome Bruner and Elliott Mc- 
Ginnies, “Personal Values As Selective Factors in 
Perception,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psy- 
chology 43:142-154, April, 1948. 

*Gerald Haigh and Donald Fiske, “Corrobora- 
tion of Personal Values as Selective Factors in 
Perception,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psy- 
chology 47:314-318, April, 1952. 

“Robert Soloman and Davis Howes, “Word 
Frequency, Personal Values and Visual Deviation 
Thresholds,” Psychological Review 58:256-270, 
July, 1951. 
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of word usage is not significant.** 

Bruner and Goodman by use of the 
tachistoscope tested twenty ten year old sub- 
jects as to their judgment of the size of 
coins. These twenty were divided into a 
rich group and a poor group. An addi- 
tional ten children made a control group 
whose judgments were in terms of discs the 
size of the coins. There were two impor- 
tant findings from this experiment. First, 
an individual's values affect his perception 
of an object in so far as it is of worth to the 
individual. Second, the worthfulness of the 
object is a function of the individual's need 
of it.?? 

Bruner and Postman conducted another 
experiment with symbolic values. Twenty 
subjects were tested on their judgment of 
the size of a dollar sign (positive value), 
swastika (negative value) and a square 
with two diagonals (neutral value). The 
experiment showed that (1) values, whether 
positive or negative, lead to perceptual ac- 
centuation; and (2) that what is desired or 
fulfills a need tends to be emphasized in 
perception through magnification.” 

The same authors have also presented ma- 
terial elsewhere which showed that certain 
kinds of negatively valued objects such as 
shocks may lead to negative accentuation or 
no accentuation at all. Subjects adjusted a 
circular patch of light until they judged it 
was the size of a bright pink disk held in 
the left hand. This was done forty times: 
ten times during the preliminary period 
with nothing happening; ten times after 
having received mild shocks; ten times after 
having received strong shocks; and ten times 
after being assured that they would not re- 
ceive any shocks. Results indicated that the 
judgments of size during the shocking pe- 


™Leo Postman and Bertram Schneider, “Personal 
Values, Visual Recognition and Recall,” Psycho- 
logical Review 58:271-284, July, 1951. 


Jerome Bruner and Cecile Goodman, “Value 
and Need as Organizing Factors in Perception,” 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology 42:33- 
44, January, 1947. 


*Jerome S. Bruner and Leo Postman, “Sym- 
bolic Value as an Organizing Factor in Percep- 
tion,” Journal of Social Psychology 27:203-8, May, 
1948. 
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riods were as accurate or more accurate than 
during the initial judgment period. How- 
ever, during the fourth period when there 
was a release from tension the judgments 
of the disc were significantly magnified. 
The results were explained in terms of se- 
lective vigilance — the individuals differen- 
tial sensitivity to relevant cues—and the 
fact that tension release leads to size magni- 
fication.** 

The differing results concerning the ef- 
fects of negatively valued objects grow out 
of the nature of the objects. The swastika 
is a symbolic value which the culture as well 
as the individual has judged as wrong. The 
shock is a personal value which the individ- 
ual has judged as painful. Thus, the former 
will produce accentuation because the indi- 
vidual’s judgment has been reinforced by 
the culture’s while the latter will not pro- 
duce accentuation or will be negatively ac- 
centuated because it is the individual's 
alone.** 

Rumor is another area in which values 
play a large part. The thing which leads to 
the obliteration of some details and the 
pointing up of other details as well as falsi- 
fications in a rumor is the process of as- 
similation— the force exerted upon the ru- 
mor by the intellectual and emotional con- 
text existing in the individual’s mind. The 
rumor is assimilated to the values resident 
within the individual.” 

A study by Morgan and Morton has in- 
dicated that even in such an area supposedly 
as rigid as logic the personal values of the 
individual play an exceedingly important 
role. When syllogisms contain nothing to 
arouse personal convictions, the selection of 
a conclusion to two premises is determined 
about half by atmosphere effects and one- 
fourth each by logic and chance. However, 


*Terome S. Bruner and Leo Postman, “Tension 
and Tension Release as Organizing Factors in Per- 
— Journal of Personality 15:300-308, June, 
1947. 


*Talcott Parsons and Edward Shils, editors, 
Toward A General Theory of Action, Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, 1951. pp. 388-403. 


*Gordon W. Allport and Leo Postman, The 
Psychology of Rumor, Henry Holt and Company, 
New York, 1947. Chapter VI. 
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when the syllogism relates to the personal 
values of the individual it is found that one- 
fourth is determined by atmosphere, one- 
fifth each by logic and chance and a little 
more than one-third by personal convictions 
(values) .?7 

Most of modern psychology has been 
predicated on the assumption that basic 
needs are ultimate. However, certain re- 
cent anthropological and psychological in- 
vestigations have indicated that values serve 
to organize our expression of needs. Take 
the need for food. In America it is greater 
than that in most other societies. A laborer 
in New Guinea needs a minimum diet of 
seven pounds of yams and meat per day 
while an Arapesh can live a normal healthy 
life on three pounds of yams a day and al- 
most no meat. Since the size and energy 
output of individuals in these two tribes is 
approximately the same the difference in 
food consumption can not stem from bio- 
logical needs. It involves something more 
basic — something which serves to organize 
the biological needs. These are the indi- 
vidual’s values and they are determined to a 
great extent by the culture of which the in- 
dividual is a part.** 

Breathing has always been considered a 
physiological matter quite independent of 
learning or culture. Recent studies, by 
means of the pneumograph of yogis buried 
for ten hours, indicated that breathing was 
actually suspended for periods up to fifteen 
minutes or longer when they withdrew what 
they termed ‘vital energy’ from their bodies. 
Here again, it was the system of values of 
the individual which was controlling the 
drive.”® 

The basic nature of values has so im- 
pressed the anthropologist, Clyde Kluck- 


John J. B. Morgan and James T. Morton, “The 
Distortion of Syllogistic Reasoning Produced by 
Personal Convictions,” Journal of Social Psychol- 
ogy 20:39-59. August, 1944. 


*Dorothy Lee, “Are Basic Needs Ultimate?” 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology 
43:391-5, July, 1948. 


”T. Brosse, “A  Psychophysiological Study,” 
Main Currents in Modern Thought 5:77-84, July, 
1946, 
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hohn, that to him culture is not a response 
to the total biological needs of a society 
alone but a system which stems from and 
expresses the basic values which are held 
by that society. It is his feeling that psy- 
chology has too much stressed the push of 
the total situation and tended to neglect 
the pull of ideals.*° 


White has developed a quantitative meth- 
od for the tabulation of values from the 
study of written materials. The 450,000 
words in the English language have been 
reduced to a basic vocabulary of 100 gen- 
eral words and 25 special value words in the 
political area. 


Let us use this method to analyze a state- 
ment by a woman to her therapist. “My 
mother has always hated me, though she’s 
never been honest enough to admit it.” The 
woman is negatively valuing her mother in 
terms of the positive values of “love” and 
“honesty.” First, the values “hated” and 
“never honest” and the agent “mother” are 
underlined. Second, in the left-hand mar- 
gin are placed the value-symbols from the 
125 word basic vocabulary corresponding to 
each of the underlined terms. Third, the 
patterning of the picture is brought out by 
showing symbolically the relation of the 
values to the agents and also to each other. 
Fourth, the symbols and symbo! relation- 
ships are tabulated and summarized. By 
such an analysis of written or spoken ma- 
terials one is able to estimate quantitatively 
the values of a particular individual.** 


Il. 
The foregoing pages have presented val- 


ues from the psychological point-of-view. 
Values are the basic interests or motives 


Values and Personality Organization 


“Talcott Parsons and Edward Shils, editors, 
Toward A General Theory Of Action, Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, 1951, Part IV, Chap- 
ter II; also Clyde Kluckhohn, “The Limitations of 
Adaptation and Adjustment as Concepts for Un- 
derstanding Cultural Behavior,” in John Romano, 
editor, Adaptation, Cornell University Press, 
Ithaca, New York, 1949. Chapter V. 


“Ralph White, “Value Analysis: A Quantita- 
tive Method for Describing Qualitative Data,” 
— of Social Psychology 19:351-358, May, 
1944. 
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which are found in the individual.** They 
are discerned by an analysis of the choice 
situations which the individual faces. From 
such an analysis it is seen that a person's ac- 
tivity is not determined exclusively by the 
stimulus of the moment, by a passing in- 
terest or by a specific attitude peculiar to 
each situation. Rather, certain general eval- 
uative attitudes enter into the everyday ac- 
tivities of life. These exist at the trait level 
of organization and are _ self-consistent, 
pervasive, enduring and generalized. 

The way in which values may be inde- 
pendent of basic needs and yet have motiva- 
tional power is best stated in terms of All- 
port’s theory of ‘functional autonomy.’ It 
is his belief that many important adult mo- 
tives are infinitely varied, self-sustaining, 
contemporary systems which grow out of 
antecedent systems but which are function- 
ally independent of them. Thus, as a boy, a 
musician may have practiced because of the 
slurs of his contemporaries. Later, when 
he has attained great proficiency with his 
instrument, he continues to practice not be- 
cause of what some little boys once said to 
him or even because of what might be said 
to him by little boys now grown to man- 
hood and playing the role of musical critics. 
Rather, he practices because perfection is 
“good” and mistakes are “evil.” Thus, values 
serve as motivating features of personality 
as well as points of organization.** 


A scientific study of values requires an 


empirical approach. Economic or philo- 
sophic values studies do not lend themselves 
to such an approach. A psychological study 
of values as presented in the foregoing 
pages, however, is empirical in nature. Thus, 
it is necessary to redefine values in psycho- 
logical terms, if one wishes to remain in 
the scientific idiom. 


"A clinical study of values is found in Harry 
Murray and Christiana Morgan, “A Clinical Study 
of Sentiments: I, II,” Genetic Psychological Mono- 
graphs 32:3-149, 155-309, August-November, 
1945. 


“The various papers backing functional auton- 
omy are contained in Gordon Allport, Nature of 
Personality: Selected Papers, Boston: Addison- 
Wesley, 1950. 


IV. Implications for Psychology of 
Religion 

1. Social psychology’s recent interest in 
perception has served to bring into promi- 
nence the problems of belief and values. 
New clinical, experimental and statistical 
tools have been developed for the study of 
these matters and religious psychologists 
must make use of them rather than depend- 
ing primarily on logic and theory.** 

2. Values effect perception, memory, 
rumor, logic, motivation and culture as has 
been empirically demonstrated. Thus, val- 
ues operate at the radix of personality. Suf- 
ficient empirical evidence now exists to 
write a psychology of personality using 
value as the point of organization rather 
than motivation, perception, learning or 
communication. Such an approach to per- 
sonality would serve as a basis for a more 
empirical psychology of religion.** 

3. Experimental evidence has been pro- 
duced which indicates that values are closely 
related to motivation and perception. Both 
of these are basic to personality change in 
the psychotherapeutic process. Yet several 
outstanding counselors insist that the coun- 
selor’s values must not be a part of the 
psychotherapeutic process.*® Green has in- 
dicated from a logical analysis that there are 
at least four sets of values involved in every 
psychotherapeutic situation: (1) the values 
of the culture; (2) the values implicit in the 
therapeutic relationship; (3) the values of 
the client; and (4) the values of the thera- 
pist. A working relationship must be es- 


“A recent textbook which illustrates this trend 
is David Krech and Richard Crutchfield, Theory 
and Problems of Social Psychology, New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1948. 


"The recent volume edited by Talcott Parsons 
and Edward Shils, op. c#t., has made an interpreta- 
tion of personality based on motivation and values. 
Recently as sociology was written from the value 
point-of-view Radhakamal Mukerjee, The Social 
Structure of Values, London: Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1949. 


“Fritz Roethlisberger and William Dickson, 
Management and the Worker, Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, 1939. Chapter XIII; Frieda 
Fromm-Reichmann, Principles of Intensive Psycho- 
therapy, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
Press, Chicago, }950. Chapter III. 
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tablished between them.*’ Schilder has in- 
dicated that values which are unconsciously 
held or unknowingly assumed by the client 
must be brought to light and their implica- 
tions examined if a complete personality re- 
orientation is to be achieved.*® However, 
it remains to be demonstrated empirically 
that values play an important role in therapy 
and exactly how they can be used to the 
greatest advantage. White’s method of 
value analysis of recordings of therapy ses- 
sions offers a means of empirically testing 
this hypothesis. 

4. The application of some of the 
mechanisms discovered in value research 
may give us a new understanding of re- 
ligious phenomena. For example, because 
the values of religious persons are not al- 
ways perceptually present there has been a 
tendency by some to discount their existence 
and to contend that religion is an illusion. 
The mechanism of “value resonance” — the 
tendency of a person to respond to valued 
objects even when they are not perceptually 
present, aids in understanding the influence 
and lasting effects of a religious expe- 
rience.*® In psychological terms it can be 
described as a recentering of values or as a 
new perception of values.*° 


“Arnold Green, “Social Values and Psychother- 
apy,” Journal of Personality 14:192-228, October, 
1946. 


“Paul Schilder, Goals cnd Desires of Man, Co- 
lumbia University Press, New York, 1942. Espe- 
cially Chapter XXV; Psychotherapy, Norton and 
Company, New York, 1938. pp. 137-44. 


See Note 21 of this article and the explanatory 
material. 


“The best description of a conversion experience 
from the viewpoint of the perception of the self is 
contained in Victor Raimy, The Self Concept as a 
Factor in Counseling and Personality Organization, 
(Unpublished Ph. D. Dissertation), Ohio State 
University, Columbus, 1943, Part I. 
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5. The achievement of altruistic values 
as opposed to our present individualistic 
values involves a complete reorientation of 
child training. In our culture individualism 
is axiomatically assumed. Infants are severed 
from emotional and physical unity with 
their mothers. On the assumption of indi- 
vidualism a mother feels that she must have 
time for herself and must lead a private life. 
The child must be taught physical and emo- 
tional self-dependence. Implicitly we as- 
sume that he has a separate identity which 
he must be taught to recognize. By main- 
taining her individual integrity the mother 
passes on the value of individualism to the 
infant and thus creates needs for food, for 
security, and emotional response by making 
them distinct and separate. Sucking be- 
comes a mere matter of nutrition so that the 
bottle is substituted for the breast and a 
bottle-holder for the mother’s arms. On the 
assumption that there is no emotional rela- 
tionship the mother withdraws herself from 
the child during feeding and so withdraws 
affection which is later competed for and 
secured by the child as reward for achieve- 
ment. 


Thus, the mother by means of habituation 
and training, reproduces in her child her 
own needs, the need for privacy and its re- 
lated needs. The child grows up needing 
time to himself, freedom of choice, freedom 
to plan his own time ard life. He resents 
all interference. He buys a private car, 
owns private property and peoples it with 
his own friends. The need for privacy is an 
imperative one in our society and is a part 
of a system which stems from and expresses 
our basic value-individualism.** 


“Dorothy Lee, Op. Cit. 












THE “NEW CHURCHES’ IN A SMALL CITY 
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SWEGO is a small city, with a popu- 

lation of 22,611 in 1950, located on 
the southern shore of Lake Ontario in upper 
New York State. Oswego has twenty-two 
churches; seven of which are Catholic, four- 
teen are Protestant, and one is Jewish. Os- 
wego is a “Catholic town” today. Two out 
of every three church members are Roman 
Catholics. 

Ten of the fourteen Protestant churches 
fall most appropriately into the “liberal” 
group of churches. They have several char- 
acteristics in common. The religion 
preached from the pulpit is a liberal inter- 
pretation of the Bible. Their members and 
affiliates cut across about the same range of 
social classes. In dress and appearance, the 
congregations look about the same. Their 
program of social ministries are quite sim- 
ilar. All require a college-trained ministry. 
The group of ten liberal churches is com- 
posed of two Methodist, two Baptist, two 
Lutheran, two Episcopal, a Presbyterian, and 
a Congregational church. Each denomina- 
tional pair is separated by the River. 

The “New Churches” 

The Salvation Army, Church of Christ 
Science, Synagogue Adath Israel, Church of 
the Nazarene, and Baptist Tabernacle were 
organized and established in Oswego some 
years after all of the “liberal” Protestant 
churches and all but two of the Catholic 
churches had been established. 


They are small churches. Together their 
members and affiliates total only 389. This 
is 2.4 per cent of the total of members and 
affiliates of all the churches in the city. The 
five churches in this group are highly in- 
dividualistic and distinctive and, with the 


*See W. Seward Salisbury: “The Roman Catho- 
lic and Protestant Churches in a Small City,” Re- 
ligious Education, January-February 1952, for a 
description of the structure and functioning of the 
major denominations in this city. 
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exception of the Church of the Nazarene 
and the Baptist Tabernacle, they have little 
in common. 


The Church of the Nazarene and the 
Baptist Tabernacle are good examples of the 
divisive and fundamentalist trend within 
the Protestant church that has characterized 
the last 75 years of American religious his- 
tory.” 

The Church of the Nazarene made its ap- 
pearance in the community in 1935. 


The Baptist Tabernacle was organized in 
1947 as a result of a schism in the First 
Baptist church. A young minister not long 
out of the Bible College received the “call” 
to fill the vacancy in the pastorate of the 
First Baptist church. He began to preach 
a religion more personal and direct with an 
emphasis upon purity and sanctification, 
otherworldly and revivalist with little con- 
cern for social “activism.” 


This return to the “old time” religion did 
not meet the favor of the majority of the 
congregation. A smaller group heartily 
agreed with the leadership of the pastor and 
the type of religion for which he stood. The 
pastor carried this group with him to form 
the nucleus of a new church, the Baptist 
Tabernacle. 


Although the Church of the Nazarene and 
the Baptist Tabernacle together have only 
156 members and affiliates, their average 
Sunday attendance is 74.7 per cent of the 
members and affiliates.* This percentage of 


*William W. Sweet: “The Protestant Churches,” 
Annals, March 1948. 


*Frederick A. Bushee: “The Church in a Small 
City,” American Journal of Sociology, November 
1943, found that small churches were holding the 
loyalty of their members more than the large, and 
the conservative churches were more successful 
than the liberal congregations. 
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attendance is even greater than the Catholic 
attendance. 
Services 
The Fundamentalist churches are contin- 
uing the traditional pattern of services: Sun- 
day School and Sunday morning church ser- 
vice; Sunday evening service; and a mid- 
week prayer or “holiness” service. Music 
plays an important part in the services, par- 
ticularly the Sunday evening service. The 
Baptist Tabernacle calls its Sunday evening 
service a “Singspiration”; the Church of the 
Nazarene terms its evening service, “Evan- 
gelistic with song message.” 
Edsfices 
Both the Church of the Nazarene and the 
Baptist Tabernacle have purchased old frame 
dwellings, and have adapted them for 
church purposes. The downstairs rooms 
have been modified to serve as a main meet- 
ing room, accommodating from 50 to 85 
persons, and the adjoining smaller rooms to 
serve for auxiliary functions. The second 
floor is the living quarters for the pastor and 
his family. Both churches have plans and 
some funds for a new church building. 
Budgets 
The pastors of both these churches are 
graduates of Bible Colleges. They receive 
a lower salary and have to get along on a 
lower budget than their more wealthy sister 
churches. Shortly after the pastor and the 
congregation of the present Baptist Taber- 
nacle left the First Baptist Church, the pas- 
tor held a regular job in a local manufactur- 
ing concern in addition to his church duties. 
He maintained that anyone who felt the 
“call” to preach the “word of God” did not 
need to be rewarded with earthly and ma- 
terial goods. Due to the insistence of his 
faithful followers he gave his industrial job 
up to concentrate upon his church and its 
ministry. His congregation raised enough 
money to make it possible for him to take 
care of his family and at the same time to 
devote all his energies to the welfare of the 
church. 
Exhortations 
These churches recognize their funda- 
mentalism and glory in it. The Baptist 
Tabernacle has become the center of a fun- 
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damentalist movement reaching out into the 
surrounding small communities and rural 
areas. Eight pastors from small churches in 
the area met in Oswego to form what they 
termed a “Bible-Believers Fellowship.” 

The religion preached is definite and per- 
sonal. A clearcut dichotomy pervades the 
services and the religious thinking and feel- 
ing of the affiliates. Many sermons are 
liberally sprinkled with “heaven” and “hell,” 
“lost” and “saved,” “saint” and “sinner.” In 
order to qualify for full membership in the 
Church of the Nazarene a prospective candi- 
date must give up smoking as well as drink- 
ing. 

During a typical service there is a close 
and effective rapport between the preacher 
and the congregation. Members of the con- 
gregation will agree with the minister with 
“amens” and “praise the Lords.” Each fun- 
damentalist pastor maintains his sermons 
and his religious convictions are derived di- 
rectly from Bible “zestimony.” Good church 
members are encouraged to bring their 
Bibles with them to the services and follow 
the pastor as he reads or quotes from it. 

An elderly parishioner was intently fol- 
lowing the sermon at the Church of the 
Nazarene. Every two or three minutes he 
would raise his Bible in his hand and say, 
“Amen” or “Praise the Lord.” The preacher 
would encourage such responses by pausing 
in his sermon or asking a rhetorical question 
to which several members of the congrega- 
tion would answer; “That is right.” 

A series of revival services is a regular 
and anticipated part of the yearly calendar 
of events in both the Baptist Tabernacle and 
the Church of the Nazarene. The revival- 
ists in both churches in 1949 were outside 
speakers — essentially professional evange- 
lists. The speakers were well aware of their 
ability to sway their congregations, but they 
were also essentially sincere. 

The Baptist Tabernacle and the Church 
of the Nazarene both accept tithing as the 
proper goal of church members. The pastors 
preach sermons extolling the virtues of tith- 
ing and the necessity of good Christians 
practicing it. A greater proportion of their 
respective memberships achieve the tithing 
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goal than is the case in any of the “liberal” 
churches. 

These churches place a great emphasis 
upon their missionary program. The mem- 
bers make real financial sacrifices to support 
a missionary program which is almost 
wholly concerned with the saving of souls 
for the hereafter. In the spring a group of 
Tabernacle men carried on a series of ser- 
vices at the Rescue Mission in nearby Syra- 
cuse. 

The pastor of the Tabernacle spent two 
weeks of his vacation in the Ozarks to rein- 
force the work of the regular missionary 
which his church maintains there. The 
Church of the Nazarene raised a remarkable 
sum for its membership, $125, at a special 
offering for missionary activity. The phi- 
losophy and program of both these churches 
is consistently “other-worldly.” 

Social Ministries 

The Fundamentalist churches have about 
the same run of “social ministries” as the 
other Protestant churches; Family Suppers, 
Men’s Club, Women’s Guilds, Young Peo- 
ple’s Meetings, Kouples Klub. The mem- 
bership is small and close knit. Church ac- 
tivities are the most important social activ- 
ities of the members. 

The affiliates in both churches are pre- 
dominantly from the lower income brackets, 
and find themselves held to each other in a 
common bond of economic and social atti- 
tudes. Their place in the social class sys- 
tem has some bearing on the readiness with 
which they accept the “other-worldly” re- 
ligion which is offered to them by their pas- 
tors. 

Problems 

The problem about which these pastors 
were most disturbed was what was happen- 
ing to the church, not their own church but 
the liberal churches generally. The prob- 
lem of religion was to “come back to the 
Scriptures” and the “Bible messages.” A 
fundamentalist pastor from a nearby rural 
church expressed about the same point of 
view when he stated that the “chu.:ches have 
substituted a social gospel and a social pro- 
gram for an evangelical Bible-centered pro- 
gram.” 
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The fundamentalist clergy are marked by 
their sincerity. They are very democratic 
in thought and action, and do not pretend 
to know more than any of their followers 
beyond the “word” as revealed in the Bible. 
Their sincerity and faith carries conviction 
to their congregations. The Bible is to their 
followers what they, the pastors, say it is.* 


Trends 


During the three years that the two Fun- 
damentalist churches have been under study, 
the Church of the Nazarene has remained 
about the same. It has hung on as a small 
and struggling church; the congregation is 
drawn from about the same social class back- 
ground, the service and program continue 
to be adult-centered. Due to both resigna- 
tion and illness three different pastors have 
served the church. 


The Baptist Tabernacle, on the other 
hand; has shown steady growth and devel- 
opment. Families constitute the majority of 
the congregation but the pastor has shown 
great interest and demonstrated unusual suc- 
cess in working with young people. He has 
an active and faithful group of both high 
school young people and college students 
attending the regular services and the spe- 
cial youth meetings. 

The services are more restrained. An oc- 
casional “amen” from an older member of 


‘These religious groups have characteristics of 
both a sect and a church. The distinction is not 


a precise one. In Elmer T. Clark: The Small Sects 
in America, 1949, p. 21 it is maintained that sec- 
tarianism is a matter of spirit rather than form, 
organization, or size. According to Richard Nie- 
buhr: The Social Sources of Denominationalism, 
1929, p. 17, and Ernst Troeltsch: The Social 
Teachings of the Christian Churches, 1931, Vol. 
I, p. 334; a sect is distinguished from a church in 
that: 1. One joins a sect voluntarily on the basis 
of religious experience but is born into a church. 
2. A sect is small and draws the greater part of 
its membership from the lower income groups, 
while a church represents the wealth of the com- 
munity, or at least cuts across class lines. 3. A 
sect depends upon a lay leadership, while the 
church requires formal educational and theological 
training of its ministers. 4. A sect achieves a high 
degree of tithing among its members, a church can 
boast few tithers. 5. A sect will expel members 
found guilty of such sins as drinking, dancing, 
and sabbath desecration, a penalty seldom imposed 
by a church. 
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the congregation is about the only evidence 
of overt feeling during the course of a ser- 
vice. Although more restrained the total 
appeal is no less “evangelical and Bible-cen- 
tered” than before. At a Sunday-evening 
service in charge of the high school youth 
group a number of young people gave their 
testimony as to what religion meant to them. 
In the course of their testimony several 
spoke about the time and the occasion when 
they were “saved.” The most sought after 
goal is a personal religious experience and 
the resulting sense of peace and sanctifica- 
tion. 

The Tabernacle’s appeal has not been lim- 
ited to the youth. Several deeply religious 
persons belonging to churches of the liberal 
Protestant group have broken away from 
their original church home and affiliated 
with the Tabernacle. Their disaffection and 
reaffiliation represents an attempt to achieve 
a more personalized religion, even at the ex- 
pense of moving into a prestige group some- 
what lower in the social-class pyramid than 
the congregation they have just left. 

More than any other church in Oswego 
the Baptist Tabernacle is the creation of the 
charismatic qualities of its pastor. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


The Christian Science Church has 30 
members. This is about the same size which 
it has had since it was organized in Oswego 
in 1901. The Reader reported that “most” 
of the members were women. A typical at- 
tendance at the regular Sunday morning 
church service would find 25 persons of 
whom the women would outnumber the 
men at least three to one. One or two stu- 
dents from the Teachers College attend with 
some regularity. Of all the 22 churches of 
Oswego, the Christian Science Church shows 
the least evidence of family participation 
and family worship. Very few children at- 
tend services. Most of the membership is 
drawn from the upper middle class with 
some representation from the upper classes. 
The great majority of the congregation are 
middle-aged or older. The church home is 
a good-sized frame building, originally built 
and occupied as a dwelling. It is located 
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near the center of the city, and is kept in 
good repair. Next to the Sunday morning 
church service, the most important function 
is a Wednesday evening meeting which “in- 
cludes testimonies of Christian Science heal- 
ing.” The Reading Room is open to the 
public each Tuesday and Saturday afternoon. 
Each year the local Church sponsors a series 
of public lectures. 


SALVATION ARMY 


In Oswego the Salvation Army functions 
both as a church and as a welfare institu- 
tion. According to the local officers in 
charge, Senior Captain and Mrs. X., the 
spiritual objectives are of first importance 
with social service occupying a secondary 
role. The survey and study of the local 
Corps tends to substantiate the statement of 
the officers. 

Church Functions 


By virtue of its religious activities the 
local corps belongs to the Fundamentalist- 
Holiness group of churches. The members 
and affiliates come largely from the low in- 
come group. Testimonials are a regular fea- 
ture of every service. The Senior Captains 
report that their adult communicants look 
forward with pleasure to this opportunity to 
participate. There is a great deal of en- 
thusiastic hymn singing to the accompani- 
ment of the Junior Band. 

The service emphasizes evangelism and 
the saving of souls. The Salvation Army 
evangelist assigned to the Western New 
York area conducts a series of revivalist ser- 
vices at the local Citadel at least once a year. 
The traditional street corner service is held 
each Sunday evening from 7:30 to 8:00 at 
the main intersection of the city. Following 
this service the assembled Corps marches 
back to the Citadel to conduct its regular 
“Salvation meeting.” 


One hundred and sixty-five persons are 
carried on the rolls of the local Corps. Al- 
most half (44 percent) are children under 
15 years of age. The youth activities are 
the strongest feature of the church program. 
Sunday School is the first service Sunday 
morning. The regular morning “Holiness” 
service follows. The attendance at this ser- 
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vice varies between 20 and 40. Approxi- 
mately half of this attendance on a typical 
Sunday are children. 

The adult church membership are very 
loyal to Senior Captain and Mrs. X and the 
church. Although the church attendance is 
small and most of the supporters have lim- 
ited incomes the congregation raises more 
than a thousand dollars a year through its 
pledge and envelope system. In 1949 $460 
went for missionary purposes. 

From time to time, according to the Sen- 
ior Captain, down-and-out individuals will 
be brought back to respectability through 
the good auspices and friendship of the Sal- 
vation Army. Such persons affiliate with 
the church at first but tend to drift back to 
their original church home as they win back 
their self respect. 

The Home League is the chief social or- 
ganization for the families affiliated with 
the church. It conducts occasional picnics 
and suppers for the pleasure of the member- 


ship and bazaars to supplement the general 
budget. 

The welfare services of the Corps include 
food boxes at Thanksgiving and Christmas 
for needy families, and consideration at all 


times for special cases of privation. The 
police and the courts lean heavily upon the 
staff of the Corps to assist parolees to adjust 
to civilian life, and to keep other unfortu- 
nates from getting into trouble with the 
law, and to help victims of broken homes 
who have no one to whom to turn for help. 
Any one really down and out and in trouble 
can expect help and understanding from the 
Salvation Army in Oswego. 

Because of the services it performs and 
because of the high caliber of the local 
Corps leaders the Salvation Army has had 
and does now have excellent community re- 
lations. It receives a substantial sum from 
the Community Chest. It is the favorite 
charity of many persons. There are 108 
members in the Auxiliary. The Auxiliary 
is much sought after by upper and upper- 
middle class women. They look upon the 
Auxiliary as one of the more desirable ways 
of identifying themselves with their social 


peers. 
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The budget is supplemented each week 
by collections at the theatre and the street 
sale of the War Cry. The Salvation Army 
maintains a service store in the city and 
each week a truck from the Syracuse office 
collects papers, rags,:clothes and any other 
items that can be salvaged for use or for 
sale. 


The Oswego Corps is favored with excel- 
lent professional leadership. Both Senior 
Captain and Mrs. X are deeply religious and 
are thoroughly devoted to a life of service 
to the less fortunate. Together they repre- 
sent a wide range of leadership ability and 
talent. The unusual success of the Junior 
Songsters and the Junior Band has been the 
result of Mrs. X’s real interest in children 
and ability in music instruction and leader- 
ship. 

SYNAGOGUE ADATH ISRAEL 

Oswego has had a Jewish community 
since the early days of settlement. The pre- 
sent Synagogue, Adath Israel, was not or- 
ganized until 1908. The congregation is 
small, numbering only 26 families. Most of 
the families come from the business and 
professional classes. The present Synagogue 
was a frame dwelling which has been re- 
modeled for church purposes. The ground 
floor includes the chapel and social rooms, 
and the second floor serves as the home and 
the study of the resident rabbi. 


Adath Israel is an orthodox synagogue. 
The orthodox service is held Saturday morn- 
ing. On Friday night a service is held which 
Rabbi R. calls a “conservative” service. Ac- 
cording to Rabbi R. this “conservative” ser- 
vice is a modification of the orthodox ser- 
vice but is in no sense a “reformed” service 
nor is the Synagogue a “reformed” syna- 
gogue. The Saturday morning service in- 
terferes with the business pursuits of so 
many of the congregation that the Syna- 
gogue has found it necessary to eliminate 
this service during certain periods of the 
year. 

Although the congregation is small the 
constituent families are loyal supporters of 
their Synagogue and their resident rabbi. A 
number of the families contribute between 
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two and three hundred dollars a year to the 


budget of the Synagogue. The interest and 


the support was especially good during 
1949. Rabbi R. credited the Synagogue’s 
showing to the tremendous morale boost 
which Jews everywhere received from the 
establishment and progress of the new State 
of Israel. Members of the congregation 
credit the greater interest of the Jewish com- 
munity in their church to the personality 
and the leadership of Rabbi R. Although 
Rabbi R. has only been in the community 
a short time, he has shown himself to be an 
effective religious leader. The congrega- 
tion are not only pleased with the way he 
conducts services and leads the Synagogue 
program but also with the manner in which 
he has adapted himself to, and been accepted 
by the churchmen and laymen of the city. 
The good feeling which Rabbi R. has been 
able to create was largely responsible for 
the acceptance of the Synagogue into the 
Oswego Council of Churches in the fall of 
1949. 

Like the other churches the Synagogue 
carries on an active program of “social min- 
istries.” In addition to its regular social 
meetings its Sisterhood conducted two large 
and well-organized money-raising activities 
in the fall—a rummage sale and a bazaar. 
Each was carried on cver a three-day period 
and was patronized by the community. 

The other outstanding women’s organiza- 
tion is Hadassah, a local chapter of the na- 
tional organization. The Oswego Hadassah 
was very active raising money for various 
welfare and educational projects in Israel. 
Its big effort was a benefit bridge held in 
the Pontiac Hotel. Over 400 persons at- 
tended. Because women of the church are 
invited to, and do support many similar 
benefits held by the various Catholic and 
Protestant churches of the city, they have an 
extensive list of persons whom they can feel 
free to invite to their own benefits. 

Rabbi R. has a class in the Hebrew lan- 
guage for the children of the Synagogue. 
This class meets three times a week after 
school hours. Because of the difficulty of 
conducting services on Saturday, the Jewish 
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sabbath, the Rabbi instituted a Jewish Sun- 
day School class on the Christian Sunday. 

More than 400 out of the 1500 students 
at the Teachers College affiliated with the 
local chapter of Hillel, the national organi- 
zation devoted to the welfare of Jewish stu- 
dents. Only a small proportion of the stu- 
dents who participate in the program of 
Hillel show the same interest and give the 
same support to the services at the Syna- 
gogue. The more regular attendants repre- 
sent family backgrounds strongly attached 
to the Hebrew religion and faithful to its 
teachings and customs. The students with 
Hebrew religious background attend ser- 
vices at the Synagogue at about the same 
ratio that Protestant students attend Oswego 
Protestant churches. The church attendance 
of both groups falls far below the propor- 
tionate attendance of Catholic students at a 
Sunday mass. 

The student body at the Teachers College 
has made great strides towards intergroup 
tolerance and understanding and intergroup 
acceptance. All of the fraternities and 
sororities include Jewish students among 
their memberships. None of the social clubs 
is limited to or confined to Jewish stu- 
dents. Jewish students now show very little 
of the self-consciousness or embarrassment 
about being identified with a Jewish back- 
ground which students frequently used to 
show. 

The lessened interest of the students in 
the Hebrew religion may be explained in 
part by an observation of Rabbi R. He 
stated that it was not so much the Jewish 
people that kept the Hebrew religion alive 
during their centuries of persecution and 
isolation, but rather it was the Hebrew re- 
ligion which maintained the identity and 
solidarity of those who called themselves 
Jews. The more or less complete acceptance 
of Jewish students into the social and po- 
litical life of the college community may 
have eliminated the most important single 
reason of many students for supporting the 
Hebrew religion. 


JEHOVAH'S WITNESSES 
A small company of Jehovah’s Witnesses 
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has been active in the community for sev- 
eral years. Members of the company dis- 
tribute the Watch Tower and other litera- 
ture on the streets. They ring doorbells and 
seek to interest others in their faith Sunday 
mornings, apparently on the ground that 
anyone who is not in church is a reasonable 
prospect for a new religion. 

Meetings are held each Sunday afternoon 
in a rented hall on the top floor of one of 
the down-town business blocks. Although 
the majority of the local company are up- 
per-lower class in terms of education, in- 
come, and social behavior, several of the 
leaders are quite personable in appearance 
and effective in manner and represent mid- 
dle-class status in regard to house, home 
furnishings, car and dress. 

The group meets two evenings a week in 
different homes—on Tuesday to study the 
Bible lesson from the Watch Tower and on 
Friday to train and to rehearse in order to 
become more effective proselyting agents 


for the faith. Religious activities occupy all 
the spare time of the leaders. : 


Summary and Conclusions 


1. Oswego is a religious town. Re- 
ligion plays an important part in the lives 
of the majority of the city’s residents. 

2. The religious pattern is characterized 
by denominational pluralism. There is an 
organized sect or denomination re presenting 
the most common variations in religious ex- 
pression which exist within American cul- 
ture. Formality and universality is repre- 
sented by the Catholic churches.. A re- 
strained service more or less formal without 
the universality and authority associated 
with an effective hierarchy is represented 
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by the various liberal Protestant churches. 

3. The Fundamentalist churches repre- 
sent a religion informal in nature and ex- 
pression, otherworldly in outlook, and high- 
ly emotional in appeal. Oswego’s funda- 
mentalism is vital, effective, and dramatic. 
Fundamentalism meets the spiritual needs of 
a small group of people in a very adequate 
fashion. 

4. The Christian Science church, the 
Synagogue Adath Israel, the Salvation Army, 
and the Jehovah’s Witnesses are available 
for other smaller groups who have special 
interests and special needs not filled by the 
major religious systems of the community. 

5. Although the “New Churches” rep- 
resent but a small proportion of the church 
population, they occupy an important place 
in the religious pattern of the community. 
They serve as a sort of “safety valve” where 
disaffected members of the older established 
denominations may reorient themselves 
within a religious system which answers 
better their particular need for spiritual se- 
curity. 

6. Although the “New Churches” have 
smaller congregations than their sister 
churches of the long-established denomina- 
tions their memberships exhibit a higher 
degree of loyalty; the percentage attendance 
is higher, the per capita contributions are 
higher, the interest in the services and the 
participation in the church program is 
greater. Because of the quality and inten- 
sity of religious feeling which the com- 
municants of the “New Churches” show and 
experience, these churches exert an influ- 
ence within the religious community con- 
siderably out of proportion to their numbers. 





ITS A WOMAN’S WORLD? 


The only countries where women are not increasing faster than men are the Philippines, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Union of South Africa, India, and Pakistan. — National Parent-Teacher. 


In just seven countries — Canada, Chile, Denmark, Finland, Scotland, Sweden, and the United 


States —do more girls than boys, percentagewise, attend secondary-level schools. 


At the level of 


higher education, there are many more men than women in all the countries. —- Access of Women to 


Education, Unesco. 


Although women outnumber men in public-school classrooms in the United States by four to 
one, they have made little or no progress in the administrative field in the past 50 years, according 
to a report of the National Council of Administrative Women in Education. 





AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY IN MEASURING 
THE EFFECTIVENESS OF CLASS SPEAKERS 
IN CHANGING COLLEGE STUDENTS’ ATTITUDES! 


JAMES D. TARVER 


Associate Professor, Sociology and Rural Life, Oklahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater, Okla. 


HIS PAPER analyzes an experiment that 
was conducted in the classroom during 
the 1952 college religious emphasis week, 
March 9-15. The study was designed as a 
controlled experiment in testing the effective- 
ness of guest speakers in changing college 
students’ attitudes toward the proposal of 
sending a United States ambassador to the 
Vatican. Essentially it was a study to see 
if college students’ attitudes could be changed 
significantly by a thorough discussion of an 
issue from two different and opposed view- 
points. 
The Attitude Test 
An attitude test was administered to the 
students in three sections of the introductory 
rural sociology course on two occasions. The 
test was given before the guest speakers ap- 
peared in class and also after they had spoken. 
The attitude test that was administered in 
the experiment was as follows: 


1. In what church or denomination do you 
hold membership? __.____- = 


2. If you are not a church member, ‘whet 
is your church preference? _- 


. In what church do your parents hold 
membership? (If deceased, list the 
church to which they belonged in their 
later lives. ) 

Father ____.__.___ Mother - 


. In 1951, the President of the United 
States proposed that a U.S. Ambassador 
be appointed to the Vatican. Congress 
has taken no action on this proposal up to 
the present time. Do you think that a 
U.S. Ambassador should be appointed 
to the Vatican? (Make an X opposite 
the statement below which expresses 
your opinion). 


*This paper is published as a contribution of the 
Oklahoma A. and M. College. 


pe tt 


(2) 
sa(3) 


(4) 
(5) 


I strongly approve of this 
proposal. 

I approve of this proposal. 

I do not know whether I ap- 
prove of it or not. 

I disapprove of this proposal. 
I strongly disapprove of this 
pro . 

(Note: All other questions had five al- 
ternative answers but they are omitted be- 
low). 

5. If the United States had an Ambassador 
to the Vatican, do you think that interna- 
tional understanding would be im- 
proved? 

. Do you think the Catholic Church is in 
favor of traditional American separation 
of Church and State? 

. Is the Catholic Church, in supporting 
the proposal of the President of the 
United States, intent on destroying tradi- 
tional American separation of Church ° 
and State? 

. Is the Catholic Church, in supperting the 
proposal of the President of the United 
States, intent on gaining a privileged 
place for the Church? 

. Are Catholicism and democratic forms 
of government incompatible? 

. Are Catholicism and the American way 
of life incompatible? 

. If non-Catholics in the United States 
are not alert, do you think that the Roman 
Catholic Church will restrict their demo- 
cratic freedoms? 

- Do you think that the Catholic Church 
in the United States is growing too large 
and exercises too much influence on 
law makers, opinion moulders and those 
who control the channels of communi- 
cation? 

. Do you think that the Catholic Church 
is a leader in action against Communism? 

. It has been said that Catholics are just as 
anxious as non-Catholics to preserve the 
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traditional American separation of the 
Church and State. Do you think that 
the Catholics are? 


Each of the eleven attitude questions (4 
through 14) had five possible answers. The 
students were instructed to check one of the 
five statements given under each of the eleven 
questions which corresponded to their opin- 
ion. Weightings were assigned to each of 
the five alternative answers in order to get 
a total of attitude test score for each student, 
based on a five-point scale. The third answer 
to each of the eleven attitude questions was 
given the weight of zero. This answer 
(number 3) indicated either a neutral at- 
titude or an undecided opinion, and both 
were considered to be of equal weight. Some 
investigators prefer to distinguish between 
undecided and neutral opinions, but it was 
decided that a five-point scale would be an 
adequate measure of depth of attitude on this 
test, so both responses are found in answer 3. 


The other four alternative answers to each 
of the questions (1, 2, 4, and 5) were 
weighted in terms of whether they were posi- 
tive or negative attitudes. All favorable atti- 
tudes toward sending an ambassador to the 
Vatican and/or pro-Catholic attitudes were 
scored positive; all unfavorable attitudes to- 
ward the proposal and/or anti-Catholic atti- 
tudes were scored negative. For example, the 
five answers to question 4 were given the 
following weights: 1, +2; 2, +1; 3, 0; 4, -1; 
and 5, —2. 

Therefore the possible total score a student 
could receive on the eleven questions ranged 
from +22 to -22. Scores from +1 to 
+22 indicate that a student favors appointing 
an ambassador to the Vatican and is also pro- 
Catholic. A minus score reflects an un- 
favorable attitude and/or an anti-Catholic 
attitude, while a zero score indicates a neutral 
attitude or an undecided opinion. 


Some may claim that religious bias (pro- 
Catholic, anti-Catholic) plays a larger part 
in this test than the issue of sending an am- 
bassador to the Vatican. The argument would 
be sound only if the number of questions 
relating to the two matters are considered. 
Only the first two attitude questions (4 and 
5) deal specifically with the appointment 
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of an ambassador to the Vatican. Questions 
6 through 14, inclusive, were included be- 
cause it was assumed that opinions on these 
questions largely determined a student's 
opinions on questions 4 and 5. Opinions re- 
garding the Catholic church have considerable 
influence upon the major issue under investi- 
gation — appointment of an ambassador to 
the Vatican. The last nine questions were 
included for that reason. 

Students, like most everyone else, allow 
bias and ethnocentrism to enter into their 
opinions. This was evident in the first as 
well as the second test. No attempt was made 
to eliminate this tendency except through 
the educational process of the experiment. 
The purpose of the study was designed to 
measure changes in attitudes. 

It will be noted that the name of the Presi- 
dent of the United States was not mentioned 
in question 4. Public opinion studies have 
shown that the inclusion of a president's 
name introduces a bias, either negative or 
positive, to the respondent. Harry Truman's 
name was purposely omitted for that reason. 

The degree of association between each 
student’s response to question 6 and to ques- 
tion 14 was computed. This correlation was 
used as a test of reliability of the 11 question 
attitude test. Tests of reliability were calcu- 
lated for all three sections on the first test and 
again on the second test. 


Five out of the six tests for reliability were 
significant. In Section 1 of the class, the 
correlation on the first attitude test between 
responses to question 6 and 14 was .792, and 
on the second test, .753. Both correlations 
are significant at the 1 per cent level. In 
Section 2, the correlation on the first test 
was .569, and .359 on the second test. The 
former correlation is significant at the 1 per 
cent level, while the latter is not significant 
at the 5 per cent level. In Section 3, the 
correlation on the first test was .468, and .730 
on the second. The first correlation is sig- 
nificant at the 5 per cent level while the lat- 
ter is significant at the 1 per cent level. 


Experimental Procedure 


The study was designed as a controlled 
experiment in all aspects, except that the 
experimental and control groups were not 
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matched.2, On March 7, 1952 the attitude 
10th, to those students who were not in class 
test given above was administered to students 
in three sections of the introductory rural 
sociology course.* The test was given March 
on March 7th. The students were instructed 
not to sign their names to the test. 


Section one was designated as a control 
group and the other two sections, two and 
three, were used as experimental groups. 


*For an excellent discussion of the model of con- 
trolled experiments see: Samuel A. Stouffer, “Some 
Observations on Study Design,” American Journal 
of Sociology, Volume LV, No. 4, January 1950, 
pp. 355-361. For an account of the use of this 
study design see: Carl I. Hovland, Arthur A. 
Lumsdaine and Fred D. Sheffield, Experiments on 
Mass Communication: Studies in Social Psychology 
in World War Il, Volume 3, Princeton: University 
of Princeton Press, 1949. 


*Each of the three sections met class three times 


a week for 50 minutes— Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday. 


CHURCH OF CHRIST MINISTER 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


On March 12th, a Protestant minister of 
a Church of Christ spoke to students in the 
two experimental sections (two and three). 
He pointed out the undesirability of sending 
an ambassador to the Vatican and the reasons 
he opposed the appointment. 

On March 14th, a priest of a Roman 
Catholic church spoke to the two experi- 
mental sections on the same question. He 
favored the appointment of an ambassador, as 
a private citizen, although the Catholic 
Church was not actively sponsoring it. He 
gave the advantages of having an ambassador 
sent to the Vatican. Both speakers held 
short discussion sessions at the end of their 
talks. 


The control group (Section one) did not 
have class speakers to talk on the issue dur- 
ing the period of the experiment. 

The major points given in each of the 
two speeches by the class speakers to the 
two experimental groups were, in outline: 


ROMAN CATHOLIC PRIEST 





1. The Catholic Church is seeking to get offi- 
cial recognition. 


2. The Vatican is not a sovereign state — but 
a religious center. The Pope is not a civil ruler — 
he is only a religious ruler. 


3. The appointment of a U. S. Ambassador to 
the Vatican is a violation of our Bill of Rights in 
our constitution — separation of Church and State. 


4. The Catholic Church is opposed to the 
separation of Church and State. The Roman Catho- 
lic Church wants to control the state. It has had 
the right to appoint and dispose of kings. 


1. The Catholic Church is neutral or indiffer- 
ent on this proposal. The Church is not officially 
promoting it; although many Catholics privately 
favor it. The Catholics had nothing to do with 
—" Truman's decision — they were not con- 
sulted. 


2. The Vatican is a sovereign state—lIt is 
similar to England, Sweden, and Israel. Rulers of 
these three sovereign and civil states are also heads 
of the State churches in their countries. The Vati- 
can has all the sovereign powers of a State. 

This proposal would send an ambassador to the 
head of a sovereign, civil state. The Pope is both 
a civil ruler and a religious head — same principle 
as the Queen or King of England. 

3. The appointment of an ambassador .to the 
Vatican is not unconstitutional. If it were we 
would have to recall three ambassadors from the 
above countries. It does not violate the constitu- 
tion. (a) This is not making a law; (b) Nor, is 
it establishing a religion or church. 

4. This proposal has nothing to do with mak- 
ing a coalition or combination of Church and State. 
In the U. S., the Catholic Church is for separation 
of church and state. Only two major countries do 
not have ambassadors, (or official representatives ) 
to the Vatican— Russia and the United States. 
There are 19 ambassadors, 20 ministers, and 5 
Chargé d’affairs to the Vatican from 44 countries, 
both from Christian and non-Christian countries. 
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CHURCH OF CHRIST MINISTER 


ROMAN CATHOLIC PRIEST 





5. The Catholic Church is against American- 
ism—jit is authoritarian, absolutist, opposed to 
liberty, religious freedom. Religious freedom is 
denied in those countries where Catholics rule. It 
employs force to restrict the freedoms of people — 
Examples: Inquisition, Index of books 

This proposal gives absolute authority to the 
Pope. Hitler and Stalin are weak in authority 
compared to the Pope. The Pope wants to rule 
the world. 


6. This proposal grants an advantage to one 
of the bitterest opponents (Catholic Church) to 
the American way of Life. It is a threat to the 
American way of life. It would like to split the 
people in this country. 

The Catholic priests in the “Iron Curtain” 
countries are spies — the Catholic Church operates 
as a spy ring. The Vatican is a listening post and 
a spy ring. 


7. The Catholic Church will fight Commu- 
nism, regardless of whether the U. S. has an Am- 
bassador to the Vatican or not. 

There are two great forces threatening the rule 
of the world today — Communism and Catholi- 
cism. Naturally, the Catholics are opposed to Com- 
munism because they want to take over. If Catho- 
lics were to win, we would still face the threat of 
the totalitarianism of the Catholic Church. 


8. When a person (Catholic Bishop or Cardi- 
nal) participates in a foreign election, he is sup- 
posed to forfeit his American Citizenship. 

Catholic (Bishops) have divided allegiance. 
They have allegiance to two sovereign states, if the 
Vatican were recognized as a temporal or sovereign 
state. Two types of citizenship held by any Ameri- 
can is contradictory. 


Points of Agreement between the 
Two Speakers 


1. The United States was colonized by 
people who ran away from church—state col- 


laboration, and religious suppression. The 
Pusitans came to America for religious free- 
dom. 


2. The Catholic Church is a bitter foe of 
communism. 

3. Dividing the people in this country 
over the issue of sending an ambassador to 
the Vatican would be a serious mistake. It 


5. The Catholic Church is not trying to take 
over the U. S. politically. The Catholic Church is 
not a vast political machine. Eighteen percent of 
Americans are Catholics. During World War Il 
Catholics supplied 31% of the members of the 
Armed forces. 


Some of the Protestant Churches are applying 
pressure on Congressmen and the President to do 
away with this proposal (appointment of an Am- 
bassador to the Vatican). They are doing the 
very thing that they are accusing the Catholics of 
doing — restricting religious freedom. 

The Protestants are promoting religious preju- 
dice — not the Catholics. 


6. This proposal is an act of diplomacy — 
friendly relations between states or nations. 

Advantages: a. Information — Find out what is 
going on in other countries of the world — The 
Vatican is a listening post. This would promote 
World Peace. b. Amelioriation of human suffering 
— (1) The Vatican handled letters during World 
War II, at its own expense, for people living in 
warring countries; (2) clothes and canned goods 
are distributed to suffering peoples. c. The Pope 
can promote better world peace — cut down on 
prejudice, and on ruthless dictators. 

Possible Disadvantages: If this proposal would 
bring a hopeless division of the American people, 
it should be shelved for the present time. We 
must stand united in this country. 


7. The Vatican is combating the Communist 
menace. The Catholic Church was the first to 
point out that the Western World must correct its 
social and economic evils (sweat shops, etc.) if 
communism were to be combated. No one paid 
any attention to this warning. 


8. American Catholics do not owe their civil 
allegiance to the Pope. The American Catholics 
owe their spiritual allegiance to the Pope. 

Voting for a Pope is not a civil or civic exercise 
of power. An American would not lose his Ameri- 
can citizenship by voting — it is an exercise of a 
religious or spiritual matter. 


would be a catastrophe. We need a united 
nation. 

On March 17th, the same attitude test was 
administered to the students in the three 
sections a second time, and on March 19th 
the re-test was given to those students who 
did not take the second test the previous 
March 17th. The control group contained 
14 students who took both attitude tests. 
There were 22 students in Section 2, and 25 
students in Section 3 of the experimental 
groups who heard both speakers and took 
both tests. 
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Changes in Attitudes 


Did the students in the control and ex- 
perimental sections change their attitudes 
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significantly between the first and the second 
tests? T-tests and signs tests were computed 
in total individual test scores, by sections, to 
determine any significant change (Table 1). 


Table 1. Attitude Scores of Students, by Sections, on the First (before) and Second (after) Tests 


CONTROL GROUP 


EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 























Section 1 Section 2 Section 3 
Student Before After Before Ajter Before After 
E actos 7 0 3 -4 - 6 -1 
Ih ciao 4 1 3 0 -4 -4 
i iissleaistle -16 -19 ll 14 8 8 
ee ae 4 2 2 P 0 -1 
—_——— 7 3 0 7 3 3 
14 ll 7 8 - 6 -8 
( PS -4 12 5 - 5 3 -9 
— -1 2 0 9 2 -7 
Oi pete 4 6 8 10 z 9 
eee 7 Pi 0 - 3 1 7 
1 eS 4 5 9 -5 6 - 6 
ae -16 -19 10 8 4 6 
ee -3 -3 0 4 9 9 
| eee 20 19 2 8 7 -7 
2 eee 0 -7 -1 -4 
BD acres - 8 -10 5 6 
1 aes 1 3 - 6 7 
AE cuanto 3 12 0 4 
RS 7 15 4 6 
aces 4 -3 8 5 
: 2 -2 8 -6 
I cae 22 22 8 -7 
,. 4 10 
ere - 5 -14 
es 12 18 
| — aa 31 27 91 83 71 24 
| eae 2.21 1.93 4.14 3.77 2.84 .96 
T-Test iain 1986 .2765 1.2615 
T-Test Need- 
ed for 5% 
Level of 
Significance 2.160 2.074 2.064 
There were no significant changes in the attitude. The mean score of the control 


expressed attitudes of students in either the 
control group (Section 1) or in either of the 
two experimental groups (Sections 2 and 3), 
as measured by T-tests of significance. Ac- 
cording to signs tests, the direction of change 
in total individual scores in the three sections 
was also not statistically significant. 

The mean test scores of students in all 
three sections were positive on the first test, 
as well as on the second test. But the direc- 
tion of change was from a slightly favorable 
attitude toward the proposal of sending an 
ambassador to the Vatican to a more neutral 


group was 2.21 on the first test and 1.93 on 
the second test. Students’ attitudes in the 
experimental groups changed in the same di- 
rection, with section 3 changing more than 
section 2, from 2.84 to .96, and 4.14 to 3.77, 
respectively (Table 2). 


Table 2. Mean Scores of Students on the 
Eleven Question Attitude Test. 


Before After Difference 
Experimental Groups 
Section 2 4.14 3.77 — .37 
Section 3 2.84 .96 -1.88 
Control Group 
Section 1 2.21 1.93 — .28 





AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY 


The attitudes of students in the three sec- 
tions are not strong, either positively or nega- 
tively. To most of them, this was their first 
acquaintance with the proposal of sending 
an ambassador to the Vatican and they were 
still undecided at the end of the experiment. 

The attitudes of students in the control 
group changed less than those in either of 
the two experimental groups. The mean 
score of the control group decreased by .28 
between the first and second tests; scores of 
section 2 of the experimental group declined 
by .37; and mean scores of section 3, declined 
by 1.88. The differential changes in mean 
scores between the control and experimental 
groups indicate that the discussion of the 
proposal by the two speakers did have an in- 
fluence upon the students’ attitudes, although 
they did not change significantly. One would 
expect little or no change of students’ atti- 
tudes in the control group since they did not 
hear the speakers. 

The large difference in score changes be- 
tween the two experimental groups is note- 
worthy. The major factor responsible for 
the great difference in change is that the 8 
non-church members in Section 3 changed 
their attitudes significantly while the 5 non- 
church members in Section 2 did not. Sec- 
tion 3 contained more non-church members 
than did Section 2. 


As has been discussed above, the changes in 
mean scores, by sections, was not significant. 
Did the students in any of the three sections 
change their attitudes significantly on any 
one of the eleven attitude questions? Only 
in question 12 was there found a significant 
change in attitude. On the first test, Section 
2 of the experimental group had a mean 
score of .636 and on the second test, the mean 
score declined to .227. According to T-tests 
of significance this change in attitude is 
highly significant and would occur less than 
twice out of every 100 by chance. 

A word of caution should be mentioned in 
the interpretation of the change in attitude 
on question 12. This question was included 
in the test solely as a check on questions 9 
and 10. It was thought that there would be 
a correlation of students’ responses between 
questions 9 and 12 and 10 and 12. It was 
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found that there was no significant associa- 
tion between responses to questions 9 and 12 
or between 10 and 12 in any of the three sec- 
tions on either the first or second test. It is 
impossible to determine to which of the 
several phrases included in question 12 that 
the student responded. An interpretation of 
the change in attitude of students in Section 
2 is therefore impossible because of the 
nature of the question. 


Tests of differences were computed to de- 
termine if students holding membership in 
the various churches changed their attitudes 
significantly. The 6 students in the control 
group (Section 1) who were members of 
the Baptist church changed their attitudes 
significantly in terms of total individual 
scores. On the first test the mean score of 
this group was 3.333 and on the second test 
the mean score was -.333. This change in 
attitude is highly significant according to 
the T-test and would occur less than once out 
of every 100 by chance. This change in at- 
titude by the 6 Baptists from a favorable one 
to the opposition to sending an ambassador 
to the Vatican, was unexpected. Their 
change in attitude must be attributed to con- 
ferences with persons outside of the class- 
room or discussions among themselves dur- 
ing the experiment, since they did not hear 
either speaker. 

Tests of significant differences were cal- 
culated to determine if students who were 
not church members changed their attitudes 
significantly. It would seem plausible that 
attitudes of non-church members would 
change more than that of church members. 
It was found that the non-church members in 
one section changed their attitudes signifi- 
cantly. The 8 students in Section 3 (experi- 
mental group) had a mean score of 4.875 
on the first test and on the second test their 
mean score declined to -1.875. A change in 
attitude as great as this would occur less than 
5 times our of every 100 by chance. 


Summary and Conclusions 


This study was designed as a controlled 
experiment in testing the effectiveness of 
guest speakers in changing college students’ 
attitudes toward the proposal of sending an 
ambassador to the Vatican. One class, (Sec- 
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tion 1) was held as a control group and two 
classes (sections 2 arid 3) were used as ex- 
perimental groups. Attitude tests were given 
at the beginning of the experiment to all stu- 
dents in the three sections of the introductory 
rural sociology course. Two speakers, one 
a Roman Catholic, the other a Protestant, 
spoke to the two experimental sections on 
two successive class meetings. The same at- 
titude tests were administered to the three 
sections after the two experimental sections 
had heard the two speakers. Tests of sig- 
nificant differences were computed to de- 
termine changes in students’ attitudes dur- 
ing the experiment. In terms of total in- 
dividual scores, neither the students in the 
control group nor in either of the two ex- 
perimental groups changed their attitudes 
significantly. 

The experiment stimulated most of the 
students to think about the issue. It had an 
unmeasurable educational value since some 
students had not heard of President Truman’s 
proposal of appointing General Mark Clark 
as an ambassador to the Vatican. A few 
students had never even heard of the Vatican 
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and had no idea about what it was. Those 
students who had heard of the proposed ap- 
pointment did not know the specific reasons 
why some church groups opposed it while 
others favored it. 

There were 3 significant changes in atti- 
tudes during the experiment: 

1. Baptist students in the control group 
changed their attitudes significantly. The 
change was from a favorable attitude toward 
the proposal (3.333) to a negative attitude 
(-—.333). 

2. Non-church members in Section 3 of 
the experimental group changed their at- 
titudes significantly. This change was also 
from a positive attitude to a negative one, 
4.875 to -1.875. A tentative conclusion can 
be drawn that religious attitudes of non- 
church members can be changed more easily 
than that of church members. 

3. On the first test, students in Section 2 
of the experimental group had a mean score 
of .636 on question 12. Their mean score 
on the second test decreased to .227. This 
change was from a positive toward a neutral 
attitude. 





VETERANS ADMINISTRATION INFORMATION SERVICE 


One out of every six post-Korean veterans in America today has trained at some time or other 
under the 18-month-old Korean GI Bill, a Veterans Administration survey disclosed. 


The 377,000 Korea GI Bill trainees enrolled for courses, ranging from accelerated grade school 


work to post-graduate college study. 


More than half of the trainees, or nearly 192,000, attended colleges and universities. 


Another 30 percent, or about 117,000 enrolled in schools below the college level. 


Trade and 


vocational courses were the most popular types of below-college schooling, accounting for nearly 
69,000 veterans. More than 23,000 enrolled in grade schools and high schools; 19,000 selected 
business schools, and $,700 took their training in correspondence schools. 

Veteraas who trained on-the-job under the Korea GI Bill numbered nearly 56,000. Nearly two- 
thirds of these were in apprenticeship programs. The rest were taking other forms of job training. 


Approximately 13,000 veterans were enrolled in institutional on-farm training programs —a 
combination of classroom study with actual experience on the farm. 


New applications for training from post-Korea veterans are coming into VA Regional Offices 


at the rate of 35,000 a month, VA said. 


The nation’s population of veterans with service since the outbreak of Korean fighting now 


stands at nearly 2,500,000. 


Significant Evidence 


ERNEST M. LIGON, Ph.D. 
Professor of Psychology, Union College 
C. EUGENE MORRIS, Ed.D. 


Research Assistant Professor of Psychology, Union College 


The purpose of this column is to keep religious educators abreast of the rele- 
vant significant research in the general field of psychology. Its implications for 
methods and materials in religious education are clear. Religious educators may 
well take advantage of every new finding in scientific pF 


Each abstract or group is preceded by an evaluation and interpretative com- 
ment, which aims to guide the reader in understanding the research reported. 


All of these abstracts are from PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS, and used 
by permission of that periodical. The abstract numbers are from Volume 27, No. 


5, 6, and 7, May, June, and July, 1953. 


I. ABSTRACTS OF GENERAL INTEREST 


Those who are interested in the continu- 
ing influence of Thomistic and Aristotelian 
precepts in psychology will find the follow- 
ing abstract especially intriguing. 


3610. BARTA, FRANK R. (St. Joseph’s Creigh- 
ton Memorial Hosp., Omaha, Neb.). THE MORAL 
THEORY OF BEHAVIOR. Springfield, Ill.: Charles 
C. Thomas, 1952, 35 p. $2.00. — A new theory of 
mental illness is presented based on Thomistic and 
Aristotelian principles of normal behavior. Nor- 
mality is based on how closely attitudes approxi- 
mate objective truth. Mental illness occurs when 
one involuntarily deviates from normality. “Man 
acts in accord with what he believes except when 
he sins. False beliefs acquired in young and im- 
pressionable years determine basic temperament.” 
Human temperament falls into one of 4 basic types 
according to one’s attitude and expectancy of self 
and others. “Errors of excess or of deficiency us- 
ually result in mental illness if the deviation from 
objective reality is significant.” Clinical correla- 
tions and re-education treatments are discussed. 15 
references. — M. Ellerman. 


According to the abstract below, opinions 
expressed in a group meeting do not neces- 
sarily coincide with those privately held by 
participants. If this is true, public state- 
ments at times need to be taken with a grain 
of salt. 


3419. GORDEN, RAYMOND L. (U. North Da- 
kota, Grand Forks.) INTERACTION BETWEEN AT- 
TIDUDE AND THE DEFINITION OF THE SITUATION 
IN THE EXPRESSION OF OPINION. Amer. Sociol. 

ev., 1953, 17, 50-58. — 24 residents of a cooper- 
ative living project completed an ostensibly anony- 
mous questionnaire concerning opinion of Russia. 
These private responses were compared with public 
responses to the same questions — during an inter- 


view in the presence of all other residents. Im- 
mediately following each public interview, respon- 
dents checked a sheet indicating their estimates of 
group opinion (i.e., their “definition of the situa- 
tion”). Respondents correctly estimated the direc- 
tion of group opinion in relation to their own 
opinion but tended to underestimate the degree of 
discrepancy, and respondents’ public opinion 
tended to compromise the difference between their 
private opinion and their estimate of group opin- 
ion. Case studies of extreme conformists and 
non-conformists suggested that four factors differ- 
entiate them: (1) degree of identification with 
the group, (2) conception of group attitude toward 
non-conformity, (3) own role in group, (4) nega- 
tivism. — W. W. Charters, Jr. 


The author of this study offers a provoc- 
ative analysis of the content of comic strips, 
a perennial concern of religious and secular 
educators. The next step, presumably, 
would be to inquire as to what satisfactions 
are being derived by comic readers of var- 
ious ages. 


3525. SPIEGELMAN, MARVIN; TERWILLIGER, 
CARL, & FEARING, FRANKLIN. (U. California, 
Los Angeles.) THE CONTENT OF COMIC STRIPS: 
A STUDY OF A MASS MEDIUM OF COMMUNICA- 
TION. J. Soc. Psychol., 1952, 35, 37-57. —3 issue 
of the Puck and Metro Sunday comic strips were 
content analyzed. “Comics are skewed toward 
reality in terms of situation . . . the real-irreal 
dimension is a function of two variables: situation 
and caricature. If the situation in the strips is real, 
the people in the strips will be érreal . . . if the sit- 
uation is remote, the people will be real. Rank- 
orders of ethnic groups in terms of frequency of 
appearance and in terms of sympathetic portrayal 
correlated .67 and .55 respectively with the rank- 
order acceptance of ethnic groups in American cul- 
ture as found by Bogardus. Animals appear in 50 
per cent of the strips. They are ces im- 
portant in humor.” — J. C. Fran 
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II. ABSTRACT DEALING WITH 
MATURITY AND OLD AGE 


As its title implies, the aim of this vol- 
ume is to promote better understanding on 
the part of professional personnel of the 
problems of old age. 


3396. GILBERT, JEANNE G. (191 Joralemon 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y.) UNDERSTANDING OLD AGE. 
New York: Ronald Press, 1952, ix, 422 p. $5.00. 
— The organization of this book makes it suitable 
for use as a textbook in courses on aging and as a 
reference work for professional persons concerned 
with problems of the aging. While the psychologi- 
cal changes of later life are emphasized, much 
space is given to the physical changes of aging. 
The author’s position is that, “An acquaintance 
with the medical problems of aging provides a 
necessary basis for understanding intellectual, 
emotional, and psychosexual changes and the re- 
sulting changes in the social relations of the older 
age group.” There are 3 major divisions to the 
book, “Normal life changes in aging,” “Abnor- 
mal life changes in aging,” and “Professional work 
with the aging.” Each of the chapters in these 
divisions contains a large bibliography. A detailed 
15-page subject index permits easy reference to the 
many psychological, physiological, and physical 
changes of aging discussed in the text.—J. E. 
Birren. 


Ill. ABSTRACTS DEALING WITH CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT AND CHILD GUIDANCE 


Aggressive children almost invariably 
come into the limelight of attention at some 
time during the year. The original article 
upon which this abstract is based may there- 
fore be of special interest to directors and 
others concerned with religious education 
programs. 


3368. GARDNER, GEORGE E. (Judge Baker 
Guidance Center, Boston, Mass.) WHAT ABOUT 
THE AGGRESSIVE CHILD? Child, 1952, 16 146-149; 
155-156.— After discussing why and in what 
ways aggressive behavior is normal in the child, 
the author, listing 8 points on why the aggressive 
child acts as he does, describes clearly the under- 
lying causes or motivations of each. Stating that 
there are no definite hard and fast rules applying 
to all aggressive children, he gives 3 general rules 
that may be followed in most cases.—S. M. 
Amatora. 


Those responsible for the maintenance of 
church libraries may want to review this list 
of books for young readers, prepared with a 
“human family” framework of reference. 


3369. GODDARD, ALICE L. & WIDBER, MIL- 
DRED C. MENTAL HEALTH READING FOR CHIL- 
DREN. Pastoral Psychol., 1952, 3, June, 39-48. — 
Books can help children discover their interde- 
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pendence with humanity through identification 
with persons in stories, biography, and history, to 
learn how others worked through difficulties and 
gain insights for their own living. There is also 
release in fantasy and fiction from the weight of 
anxieties as well as growth in understanding, tol- 
erance and appreciation in such enlarging experi- 
ences. Knowledge gained from reading can add 
to a growing person’s sense of worth, keep alive 
the joy of living, and broaden one’s interests. A 
list of books is suggested for progressing ages from 
3 to 18.——P. E. Johnson. 


While the religious worker is not usually 
prepared to engage in psychotherapy with 
children, this latest volume by Slavson should 
provide considerable insight concerning the 
psychodynamics and screening of possible 
personality deviants. 


3603. SLAVSON, S. R. CHILD PSYCHOTHER- 
APY. New York.: Columbia University Press, 
1952. xiii, 332 p. $4.50.— The book consists 


of 3 main sections: child development, pathogen- 
esis, and psychotherapy. The first section deals 
with the basic psychobiologic, psychosexual, and 
psychosocial drives of the child that lead to bal- 
anced adulthood and with the influence of the 
family, peer groups, and the community on the 
growing child. Section 2 analyzes the emotional 
disturbances, social maladjustments and more ser- 
ious pathology which may occur when normal 
child development is interefered with or blocked. 
Finally, the last section presents 18 types of ther- 
apy which may be utilized to correct pathologic 
deviations in development. Group therapy with 
children and parent therapy are discussed. — L. N. 
Solomon. 


IV. ABSTRACT DEALING WITH 
PERSONAL COUNSELING 


The religious educator with constituents 
considering college careers may find this 
summary of factors contributing to academic 
achievement of considerable help in this 
counseling with young people and their par- 
ents. 


4570. MORGAN, HENRY H. (Wesleyan U., 
Middletown, Conn.) A PSYCHOMETRIC COMPAR- 
ISON OF ACHIEVING AND NONACHIEVING COL- 
LEGE STUDENTS OF HIGH ABILITY. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1952, 16, 292-298.— “This paper con- 
siders some measured interests, personality traits, 
and motives of achieving and nonachieving col- 
lege students of high ability, and investigates the 
relationships between these measured personality 
variables and the students’ scholastic success.” The 
following variables appeared to be related posi- 
tively to academic achievement: (1) “Maturity 
and seriousness of interests”; (2) “Awareness of 
and concern for other persons.” (3) “A sense of 
responsibility.” (4) “Dominance, persuasiveness, 
and self-confidence.” (5) “Motivation to achieve.” 
28 references. — F. Costin. 
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Paul the Apostle. By GIUSEPPE RICCIOTTI. 
Translated by Alba I. Zizzamia. Milwaukee: 
Bruce, 1953. xi + 540 pages. $7.50. 
Giuseppe Ricciotti, a professor of Semitic lan- 

guages and of Oriental Christian history at the 

State University of Rome, is a first-rate Scripture 

scholar. It is a pleasure to recommend unreserv- 

edly his present study on the life and writings of 

St. Paul. Such an up-to-date treatment in English 

of the great Apostle of the Gentiles fills a real 

need. 

While this work, which shows a fine knowledge 
of all the important studies on St. Paul and of all 
the recent discoveries in archaeology that bear on 
his times, is solid enough to satisfy all the reason- 
able demands of the specialist in Sacred Scripture, 
it is nevertheless written in a style that is clear and 
colorful enough to hold the interest of the average 
literate layman. A feature of the work is the 
author’s employment of Talmudic sources in such 
authoritative fashion as to inspire reader confi- 
dence. Ricciotti’s two-volume History of Israel 
(English translation in preparation) served as 
partial background for this, the third member of 
his scholarly trilogy. The second to be written but 


first to appear in English was The Life of Christ. 
Since the rendering of that 700-page volume in 
1947, innumerable readers have had something of 
the erudition of Edersheim, Dalman, Lagrange and 


de Grandmaison available to them in witty, liter- 
ary, and non-diffuse style. 

The introductory chapters of Paul the Apostle 
deal with geographical, cultural, intellectual and 
religious backgrounds. They may make difficult 
reading for some, especially those unfamiliar with 
the ancient world, but if persevered in they will 
reward the reader by helping him visualize more 
readily the scene in which the drama of the Apos- 
tle’s life was cast. Three admirable maps of the 
missionary journeys appear in their proper chap- 
ters but no reference is made to them in text or 
index, with the odd result that the rich treatment 
the ethnology and topography of the “Province of 
Asia” can yield a mild frustration to the reader 
not clever enough to come on them independently. 
The difficulty is heightened by the good quality of 
paper used, which does not render up every treasure 
to the random leafer-through. 

From page 183 the section titled “Biography” 
is undertaken, eleven chapters having first been 
given to a history of Pauline criticism, charisms in 
the early Church, and assessment ot Paul’s person 
and literary style, as well as the topics mentioned. 
This second large division, in twelve chapters, re- 
counts chronologically all the events in his life as 
far as they can be reconstructed from the Biblical 
and extra-Biblical sources. A prominent place is 
naturally given to the Apostle’s teachings, and all 
of the Pauline Epistles are here presented in ana- 
lytical summaries, which also embrace a consider- 
able amount of detailed exegesis. 

Ricciotti’s major presupposition is that Chris- 
tianity is true and that Paul is not its author but 
an instrument of the Master in its diffusion. From 


that point on the author's chief qualification is his 
depth of historical knowledge. He has opinions 
and convictions but they are not oppressive, as in 
so much writing on the rabbi of Tarsus, simply be- 
cause a wealth of indisputable factual knowledge 
comes freshly to the reader on each page. — Louis 
F. Hartman, Head, Department of Semitic and 
Egyptian Languages and Literatures, the Catholic 
University of America, Washington, D. C. 
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The Psychology of Learning. By E. R. GUTHRIE. 
Rev. ed. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1952. 
310 pages. $3.00. 


The first edition of this challenging book ap- 
peared in 1935. New chapters have been added 
to provide, in condensed form, a summary and 
evaluation of the theories of learning which have 
developed since that first edition. The work of 
Tolman, Maier, Skinner, Hull, Spence, Miller, Dol- 
lard, is discussed, and the later work of Guthrie 
and his associates is presented in summary form. 

Without insisting that human behavior is com- 
posed solely of mechanically operating recurrences 
Guthrie is keenly interested in showing how such 
recurrences help us to understand, partially at least, 
a portion of each act. “The principle of association 
or conditioning,” Guthrie writes, “is not an ex- 
planation of any instance of behavior” (p. 286). 
That is to say, wholly. The theory of conditioning 
is a tool. It is not to be dismissed as false, or 
praised as true, but to be used in so far as it can 
be. And Guthrie shows to what a degree it can 
serve to illuminate what others have often described 
in vague and windy teleology, or in a tautology 
that names but never helps to discover how sig- 
nificant behavior occurs. 

The search for adequate controls of learning (as 
well as the search to find applicable psychological 
knowledge in any field) must center upon the 
study of the circumstances under which it occurs. 
We must not only discover the circumstances un- 
der which good learning takes place, but also those 
conditions under which no improvement (or even 
a deterioration of behavior) transpires. Only then 
can we seek the one and avoid the other. Guthrie 
believes that it helps very little to know that most 
behavior helps in one way or another to maintain 
life, or, that at the end of life we die, once. His 
criticisms seem as applicable to clinical psychology 
as to the field of education. 

The book contains much wit and homely wis- 
dom, along with the keenest appreciation of the 
possibilities anc limitations of the most refined 
scientific methods. Guthrie has developed and 
extended our understanding of the conditioned re- 
sponse, carrying forward the analysis in which 
Watson and others first gave Americans their un- 
derstanding of the work of Bechterew and Pavlov. 
As a behaviorist Guthrie could be described as 
“hard-boiled,” especially when he turns his critical 
powers against the psychoanalytic, hormic, and 
configurational schools. But he is also a highly 
sophisticated theorist, as aware of the limitations 
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of his methods as any of his critics. His common- 
sense analyses of learning are disarming in their 
simplicity and clarity; and they do not always re- 
veal on the surface the amount of rigorous think- 
ing that has prepared the way for them. 

There is breadth and depth in these chapters on 
learning: something for the professional psychol- 
ogist and experimenter, something for the educa- 
tor, and something for the thoughtful citizen. — 
Lawrence E. Cole, Professor of Psychology, Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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The Church and Social Responsibility. Edited by 
J. RICHARD SPANN. Nashville: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1953. 272 pages. $2.75. 
This symposium, while spotty in interest, is on 

the whole a helpful presentation of the perennial 
problem, “What then shall we do?” Historic an- 
swers to this question can be arranged in a progres- 
sion from one extreme which holds the man can 
do nothing, God must do everything and the 
church has no social responsibility, to the other 
extreme which says that the whole burden is upon 
man, without man’s help God can do nothing and 
the church’s main task is to promote social prog- 
ress. The writers of this symposium avoid the 
extreme, but their leanings are definitely toward 
the activist and away from the quietistic approach. 
The book will be enjoyed by the social actionists 
who in late years have felt the tide of Christian 
thought running against them, and have been hold- 
ing onto their position more or less by might and 
main. It will answer the questions of many who 
feel instinctively that the church should do some- 
thing in the face of very critical problems at home 
and abroad, but cannot quite see what or how. It 
should also prove a wholesome corrective for the 
thinking of some of our younger ministers whose 
theological education has been dominated by Bar- 
thian schools of thought. Religious educators will 
here find much to corroborate one of the basic 
assumptions of modern education — that nothing 
is learned until it is put into practice. 

Part I of the book states the basic theological 
grounds for the social ministry of the church. It 
consists of an article entitled, “The Christian Bases 
of Rights, Freedoms and Responsibilities,” by S. 
Paul Shilling, and one on “New Testament Sources 
of the Social Ministry of the Church” by Donald 
JT. Rowlingson. 

Part II of the book is a section dealing with 
Basic Human Rights and the Community. Joseph 
Haroutunian contributes a chapter on “The Per- 
son in the Community.” His definition of com- 
munity is: “Community is the original expression 
of the life of God under the law of God.” He sees 
the threats to community as arising primarily out 
of the misconception that man rather than God 
originates community. 

In the section there is also a chapter on “The 
Family in Relation to the Church and Community,” 
by Donald M. Maynard and one on “Race Rela- 
tions and Civil Rights,” by Walter W. Sikes. Pro- 
fessor Maynard maintains that in the world in 
which so many forces undermine the family, a 
new partnership between the home and the church 
is absolutely essential. Each strengthens and com- 
plements the other. Professor Sikes holds that 
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since Christianity is definitely on the side of racial 
equality, the church must evermore busy itself at 
undermining and wearing away the assumption of 
white superiority. 

“The Church and the Economic Order,” is 
treated in Part III]. Here are articles on “Daily 
Work and Christian Vocation,” by Cameron Hall, 
“The Organization of Economic Life,” by Walter 
G. Muelder, “The Production and Distribution of 
Goods,” by George Hedley, and “World Economic 
Problems” by Eddy Asirvatham. Dr. Hall says, 
“Christian vocation is theology strikingly related 
to life; it concerns the meaning that Christians 
find in the daily work upon which they depend 
for their standard of living.” 

Dean Muelder, in his article on the organization 
of Economic life has a brief but pointed section on 
the historic background of the organization of 
American business life. He points out that our 
American system is not and never has been a 
purely capitalistic one of free enterprise, but rather 
comprises a compromise with several types of eco- 
nomic order and can only be described accurately 
as a “mixed economy.” 

The fourth and closing section of the book deals 
with “The Church and Political Order.” Here are 
chapters on “The Christian Citizen,” by Robert 
Fitch, “The Church and the State,” by Anson 
Phelps Stokes, “The Church in the Prevention and 
Treatment of Crime,” by Harold DeWolf, “War 
and the Christian Ethic,” by Ronald H. Bainton, 
“The Church and World Political Order,” by Wal- 
ter Van Kirk, and “The Church as an Agency of 
Social Action,” by Oren H. Baker. In all these 
chapters there is the clear: recognition that while 
the church and the state must never be made sub- 
servient either to the other, yet because each deals 
with the same people for purposes which are not 
identical but complementary, they must work as 
partners. Here the extreme separation of church 
and state which has been proclaimed in some quar- 
ters is denied and a basic partnership between the 
two great forces is affirmed. In these chapters 
the church’s share in partnership is spelled out in 
considerable degree. 

A section of biographical sketches of the con- 
tributors to the symposium is appended at the 
close of the book. There is also an index. — 
Victor H. Keiser, Grinnell, Iowa. 
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The Private Liwes of the Prophets and the Times 
in Which They Lived. By BROOKE PETERS 
CHURCH. New York: Rinehart & Company, 
1953. 246 pages. $3.00. 

The title of the book is unfortunate; if the book 
were only concerned with the private lives of the 
prophets and their times, it would be missing en- 
tirely that which is significant. It is not the per- 
sonal lives of the prophets which is important, but 
their public ministry, their oracles of judgment 
upon their times, their insights into the will of 
God, and their regard for social justice and true 
religion. The little we know of their private lives 
is related to their public mission. And how can 
one discuss the private life of an anonymous 
prophet such as Deutero-Isaiah, especially if one 
were to agree with Brooke Church’s view that the 
setting in the time of Cyrus is the work of an edi- 
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tor? She thinks Deutero-Isaiah lived between 450 
and 400 B. C., curiously defined as the time be- 
fore the walls of Jerusalem had been rebuilt. 

The author writes interestingly of Moses, Elijah, 
Elisha, Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and 
Second Isaiah [Why not also Micah?], giving suf- 
ficient of the intervening periods to form a con- 
nected story. Few scholars would agree that the 
editing of the prophetic books is as extensive as 
she assumes; yet her position may be no more 
wrong than that of the widely current reaction 
which today errs in the opposite direction, rejecting 
almost im toto the analytical, literary-critical ap- 
proach. More serious is her failure to take into 
consideration recent knowledge of the religious en- 
vironment into which Israel came. Her picture of 
Canaanite religion and comments on animism and 
totemism ignore the results of modern research, 
which, for instance, make it impossible to presume 
that totemism is implicit in the bull as a symbol 
of Yahweh. Some knowledge of the implications 
of the Canaanite religious texts would have helped. 
It is not probable that Yahweh was first a local 
god, without power in other lands, and the no- 
tion is absurd that Ezekiel released a local god 
from the narrow precincts of the temple by putting 
him on wheels! This discloses, among other 
things, ignorance of Near Eastern religious sym- 
bolism. 

Contrary to the author, the name “Isaiah” does 
not mean “God is holy,” nor does “Shear-yashub” 
mean “‘Asshur will return.” The author is obvi- 
ously not a student of the Hebrew language! She 
exaggerates the antithesis between priest and 
prophet. In the discussion of Amos the impor- 
tant “Day of Yahweh” concept is ignored. It is 
strange to say that “Yahweh may at some time 
have been polytheistic,” unless we may presume 
that Yahweh is a theologian. It is indeed “bare 
conjecture,” to use the author’s words, to suggest 
that a family quarrel over a girl whom Jeremiah 
loved lies behind Jeremiah’s “rage” and call for 
vengeance on his Anathoth relatives in Jer. 11, 12. 
It is dubious that in Hosea’s day every woman was 
required at least once to prostitute herself to a 
priest in the temple. 

The reviewer's reactions to the book are very 
mixed, for the book does contain many insights, 
and the prophets are set in real-life situations, and 
revelation is not divorced from the life of man 
in society. — Herbert G. May, Professor of Old 
Testament Language and Literature, Graduate 
School of Theology, Oberlin College, Oberlin, 
Ohio. 
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Music in Chirstian Education. By EDITH LOVELL 
THOMAS. New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1953. 160 pages. $2.00. 

This is one of a series of leadership education 
text boks planned by the Division of Religious 
Education of the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the U.S.A. This cooperative publica- 
tion association selects the subjects, the writers, and 
provides editorial supervision for each project. 
Such careful scrutiny ordinarily deletes extraneous 
material. Miss Thomas’ book is no exception to 
this rule. 

Positive guidance is given to those who are 
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working musically with boys and girls. The author 
shows how music may affect their religious devel- 
opment. Thus directors of Christian education, 
ministers, teachers, parents, and those in profes- 
sional musical leadership, will find presented in an 
enthusiastic way this dynamic of Christian growth. 
From many sources, both ancient and modern, Miss 
Thomas has lifted up the history of music in the 
church as well as its practical application through 
the ministry of song. The chapter headings reveal 
something of her enthusiasm: “Rejoicing Chris- 
tians”; “Fulfilling the Ministry of Song”; “Making 
Music at Home”; “Knowing the Music of Our 
Church”; “Selecting and Introducing Songs and 
Hymns”; “Nursery and Kindergarten Classes”; 
“Our Merry Boys and Girls”; “Church Music for 
the Teen Ager”; “Relating Church Choir and 
School Experiences Guided by Inspiring Leaders” 
and “When Celebrating.” We are told what music 
is; what it should do; how to select it; and how to 
use it for the different age groups of the church 
school. Naturally, scripture, poetry and other en- 
riching materials are included. 

The author has covered a great deal of material 
in this book of around 150 pages. Of necessity, 
some areas are treated inadequately, yet within the 
limits of space provided she has done very well 
indeed. An ample bibliography is included. An 
appendix lists musical illustrations by chapter. 
These musical sources are taken from various pub- 
—— and from twenty odd hymnals and song 
boo 


The illustrations are for use, for: “by practice 
we would learn what to sing. . . . Each session 
starts, ends, and is illustrated freely throughout 
with musical examples to make specific my discus- 
sion as the course unfolds. I have avoided ex- 
pressing mere theories that I can not match with 
music sung and played, or with records to which 
we listen. By such practice we test the values 
recommended as they are tried out in immediate 
singing experiments.’ 

For the price, this reviewer knows of no other 
book which contains so much worthwhile material. 
— Fagan Thompson, Pastor, Norwood Methodist 
Church, Birmingham, Alabama. 
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Religion as Salvation. By HARRIS FRANKLIN 
RALL. New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1953. 254 pages. $3.00. 


The author, Professor Emeritus of Theology, 
Garrett Biblical Institute, presents this fine book 
of systematic theology. The great foci of Christian 
dogmatic thinking are seen here from the aspect of 
salvation, and the author justifies this method as 
follows: “Salvation is the focal point of religion” 
(p. 87), and more specifically: “The idea of sal- 
vation has not had adequate attention in the mod- 
ern Church” (p. 88), and: “The traditional state- 
ments of the doctrine of salvation were inadequate 
and unconvincing” (loc. cit.) 

The characteristic features of this book are its 
maturity, comprehensiveness and moderate temper. 
Mature are form, style and systematic order, dem- 
onstrating the author’s life-long experience of 
teaching in this field. Even difficult theological 
and secular problems are presented here in short, 
clear and intense formulas, and sentences of a clas- 
sic beauty; both theologians and laymen will there- 
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fore make a good use of this book. It is also com- 
prehensive. The author gives not only the main 
dogmatic crystallizations in the history of the 
Christian Church, but also the current secular at- 
titudes toward essential problems of human life. 
And finally, regarding method and results of 
this book: Rall always goes the “royal via media,” 
mediating between the reformers and pietism, lib- 
eralism and neo-orthodoxy, reason and revelation, 
religion and morality. Nothing is one-sided or 
extreme. We recognize here the dominating char- 
acteristics of current Ameri¢an theology: its an- 
thropological and psychological interest; its opti- 
mism, however limited and tempered here by 
well-understood neo-orthodox warnings; its con- 
cern for the social efficiency of the Christian mes- 
sage; and its trend to spiritualize and to symbolize 
the rough, irrational and metaphysical blocks of 
Christian philosophy. The Jesus-picture is sti!’ 
rather liberal. 

The strength of this book can be considered al: 
as its weakness. There is nothing revolutionary, 
exciting and illuminating in this book. Everything 
sounds very reasonable, almost too reasonable in 
an age of crisis, of a crisis also in Christian the- 
ology. 

One little remark: The quotations in German 
on pages 15 and 87 should be revised in the sec- 
ond edition—and I am sure, this very helpful 
book will get one.— Osto Betz, University of 
Tuebingen, Germany. 
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Keys That Unlock the Scriptures. By JAMES E. 
DEAN. New York: E. P. Dutton & Company, 
1953. 214 pages. $3.00. 

The publication of the Revised Standard Version 
of the Bible has increased the volume of loose 
thinking and writing concerning the Bible. It has 
furnished an opportunity for unscrupulous indi- 
viduals to exploit the thinking and emotions of 
many who have not had an opportunity to study 
the principles of reading and studying that are es- 
sential to understanding and appreciating the Bi- 
ble. In Keys That Unlock the Scriptures Dr. Dean 
has made a bid for the ear of the common Bible 
reader. “Here are things,” he says, “many have 
never heard of before, but they are the profound 
convictions of a host of trained and consecrated 
Bible students.” Although these profound convic- 
tions are expressed in Dr. Decn’s sixteen keys that 
unlock the scriptures they are presented in the 
language of the common reader. 

The sixteen chapters, furnishing the sixteen keys 
are: “One Book Out of Many”; “Peculiarities of 
Our English Bible”; “The Formation of a Canon”; 
“The Work of the Archeologists’; “Written 
Sources of Bible Writers”; “The Idea of an Iner- 
rant Bible”; “Queer and Forgotten Customs”; “Lit- 
erature Rather than Law’; “Figures of Speech; 
The Old Testament in the New’; “Some Hidden 
Sources of Bible Writers”; “A Few Definitions”; 
“A Progressive Revelation”; “The Sacrificial Sys- 
tem”; “Jesus the Focal Point”; “The Original 
Christian Message.” If the reader, however, ex- 
pects to find keys that unlock all his questions and 
problems concerning the Bible, he is doomed to 
disappointment. It is too much to expect all dif- 
ficulties concerning the Bible to be solved in a 
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volume of this type. With the beginnings to be 
found in the discussion of these sixteen keys, how- 
ever, the reader can continue his investigation for 
more light in the recommended resources in the 
Appendix. The individual who would understand 
the Bible must pay the price of this understanding. 
“Salvation is free, and much of the Bible any man 
can understand. But if he would really attain to a 
fuller and deeper understanding of the Book it 
will require the expenditure of both time and 
money.” 

The Bible, in the viewpoint of the author, is 
not a book of mysteries, but one that is written to 
be understood. This understanding, however, re- 
quires a knowledge of the circumstances under 
which the various books were written and the fig- 
ures of speech and terms that were used in their 
composition. That errors and discrepancies have 
entered into the composing and transmitting of 
the Bible is acknowledged, but the author brings to 
the reader, that might be inclined to be disturbed, 
the following assurance: “But when the age and 
history of the Book are taken into consideration it 
is amazing that it is so near free from errors of 
consequence. In very few cases is an important 
doctrine involved.” 

The sixteenth key deals with one of the most 
difficult problems in the study of the Bible: dis- 
covering the original Christian message. This dis- 
covery is necessary, however, before the relevance 
of the Bible for life today can be understood. The 
place of this Christian message in today’s world is 
expressed in the closing words of chapter xvi “The 
crisis now drives us to him. He can lead us out- 
ward and onward to glorious achievement. Dare 
we take seriously as the original Christian message: 
‘The time is fulfilled and the Kingdom of God is 
at hand; repent ye and believe the gospel.’” 

J. Irwin McDonough, General Board of Education, 
Methodist Church, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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Good and Evil. By MARTIN BUBER. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1953 143 pages. $2.75. 


The great Jewish philosopher sets forth two ex- 
positions of the idea of good and evil in the Bible. 
One is based upon the monotheistic approach to 
this problem. The other is based upon the dualis- 
tic influences that came through Zoroastrianism 
and the contact of the Jewish people with Persian 
culture. 

Martin Buber approaches this problem through 
an exposition of the Psalms. He indicates (Psalm 
12) that man’s true destiny is to live seeking truth 
for if he follows the way of the lie he will be swal- 
lowed up by time. Only devotion to the truth en- 
ables him to partake of eternity and of God who is 
eternal. Men who seek the truth of God will be 
oppressed by those who wish to do violence to His 
Spirit. But the people who do not give in to the 
forces that seek to oppress them and remain loyal 
to God become His company. They are empow- 
ered by God; they are given freedom and salvation 
because He is the Judge of human affairs. (Psalm 
73). It is their task to help the oppressed and the 
powerless to obtain justice. If they fail to fulfill 
this function God pronounces sentence upon them 
because they fail to keep His commandments of 
righteousness. A man who keeps this vision of 
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God clear may walk in the midst of darkness. He 
may see the wicked prosper but “he is renewed in 
strength because the Divine Presence dwells in his 
heart” (Psalm 73). Thus there opens to every 
man two ways as Psalm 1 indicates: The way that 
God intends, or an adjustment to the violence of 
his time. This knowledge is really an impartation 
of God to man. 


In the next section Buber deals with the images 
in which man holds this knowledge. In his inter- 
pretation of the image of the “tree of knowledge,” 
he rejects the interpretation that this knowledge 
was the acquisition of sexual desire or that it was 
the acquisition of moral consciousness and insists 
that it was merely cognition of the world, a knowl- 
edge of the good and the bad that was in it; a cog- 
nizance of the opposites that are inherent in all 
being. “God knows the opposites of being, which 
stem from His own creation; He encompasses them, 
untouched by them; He is as absolutely familiar 
with them as He is absolutely superior to them; 
He has direct intercourse with them, - - - and this 
in their function as the opposite poles of the world’s 
being” (p. 74). 

Man’s choice in the Garden enmeshes him in 
the interplay of the forces of good and evil. He 
withdraws from both the will of God and the pro- 
tection of God. Buber claims this is not original 
sin but from this time forward man is driven along 
the path of history between these opposites. The 
story of Cain is the story of man’s sin against his 
fellowmen even though he has knowledge of good 
and evil. Man is equipped with these two urges: 
one toward evil, the other toward good. He be- 
comes whole as he unites the two of them in an 
effort to bring both passions before God who ren- 
ders him capable of greater love and service. 


From the Persian doctrines of Zarathustra Buber 
takes over the idea that between man and God 
there are primal spirits of good and evil. In 
Iranian religion good and evil are no longer funda- 
mental principles; they are utilizable qualities of 
life that man encounters. Truth is the quality of 
being true, evil the quality of being deceptive or 
destructive of the inner vision. They have impli- 
cations of man’s very existence. In this view evil 
is not simply an ethical abstraction but an actual 
state of existence which human beings experience. 

Ultimately man faces the decision between good 
and evil. Evil is not a state of being; it implies 
lack of direction. It is grasping, thieving, devour- 
ing, humiliating. The good, on the other hand, is 
that which is done with the whole soul in which 
both the urges of good and evil are channeled in 
the direction of that which sustains life. Man is 
not created a being for a mere existence but to ful- 
fill the intention of God. When man responds 
with human service to the revelation of God his 
Creator he authenticates himself, thereby discover- 
ing the reason for his existence. 

This book needs to be read by Christian educa- 
tors who would seek to clarify the thinking of a 
perplexed people. When adults become so ob- 
sessed with evil that they obscure their faith in 
God, their very existence is threatened. Clarifica- 
tion and a new response of wholeness is the way 
of survival. — Robert S. Clemmons, Board of Edu- 
cation, Methodist Church, Nashville, Tenn. 
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The New Jewish History. By MAMIE G. GAM- 
ORAN. New York: The Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations, 1953. 248 pages. $2.00. 
Activity Book $1.00. 

This book is a text for Jewish religious schools 
of the Union of American Hebrew Congregations. 
The editor of the series writes in the Introduction 
that this text has a three-fold aim: (1) “to em- 
phasize what is interesting and dramatic in the 
story of the Jewish people; (2) to stress the 
achievements of Judaism, particularly in the areas 
of social, religious and cultural values; and (3) in 
telling the story of Jewish persecution, which can- 
not be ignored, to accent the inner fortitude which 
made it possible for Jews and Judaism to survive, 
holding aloft our great Jewish ideals despite 
tragedy.” 

The book is for younger intermediates and cov- 
ers Jewish history from Abraham to the Macca- 
bees. It is divided into nine units of from two 
to four chapters each —there being twenty-nine 
chapters. The units have interesting titles — “The 
Beginnings of the Jewish People,” “How the 
Hebrews Became a Free People,” “Early Days in 
Canaan,” “A United People,” “A Nation Divided,” 
“The Kingdom of Israel,” “Great Ideas in a Small 
Land,” “Beginning Again,” “The Brave Macca- 
bees.” 


The New Jewish History is interestingly and 
dramatically told. The interest and the dramatic 
qualities are achieved by combining historical facts 
with living current eperiences in a literary balance 
not easily achieved. Archeological insights are 
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used to a marked advantage. 
60, 115, 160). 

The book is in running narrative style inter- 
woven with insights into the pupils’ current ex- 
periences. It has a newness, a richness and a depth 
which reveals a well informed, skilled and under- 
standing teacher. 

At the end of each chapter there are suggestions 
for both teacher and pupils under such headings as 
“something to talk over in class,” “something to 
do,” “some questions to answer,” “work for a com- 
mittee,” “map activity,” “additional readings for 
pupils and for teacher.” An experimental Activity 
Book has been issued to accompany the text. 

Numerous illustrative sketches and maps both in 
black and white and in color add to the attractive- 
ness and usefulness of the book 

The book assumes a qual. | teacher and pro- 
vides this teacher with additional resources. The 
suggested readings at the end of each chapter are 
basic materials — both as to historical facts and as 
to progressive educational framework. 

The reviewer was thrilled in reading the book. 
The New Jewish History took him over a “pilgrim- 
age which is stranger than fiction,’ but which 
made him aware of the contemporaneity of the 
past. He agreed that the author of the book had 
fully achieved the three-fold aim which the editor 
had stated in the Introduction to the book. 

This book will be helpful to teachers — Prot- 
estant, Catholic and Jewish — if a vital Jewish his- 
tory is to be studied. And how can the Judeo- 
Christian tradition be thoroughly understood with- 
out knowledge and appreciation of Jewish history? 
This book is needed both in libraries and in class- 
rooms. Book One is given as a subtitle. We shall 
look forword to other books by the author in a 
continued New Jewish History. — Leonard Stidley, 
Dean and Professor of Religious Education, The 
Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 


(Examples pp. 8-10, 
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What Is Religion? By ALBAN G. WIDGERY. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1953. 330 pages. 
$5.00. 

What Is Religion? by the professor of philoso- 
phy at Duke University is a philosophy of religion 
with a new approach. For this reason alone apart 
from other merits, it should be warmly received, 
for its treatment is one we have long needed: 
namely to describe religions from within, that is, 
in terms of what their experiences really mean to 
their followers rather than in terms of what their 
ideas seem to mean to scholars in their studies far 
from the living context. Characteristic chapter 
titles are: “Religious Emotional Attitudes and 
Ideals,” “Significance of Religious Practices,” 
“Meanings in Religion.” The insistence that re- 
ligion is first and foremost experience, which is 
maintained throughout, disposes summarily of 
such religious irrelevancies as natural and rational 
theology (68). 

The author is acquainted at first hand with most 
of the religions and he treats them with extraor- 
dinary sympathy while still maintaining his own 
(Christian) faith, for as he rightly says (p. 50), 
a writer on religion must be himself religious. The 
definitions are original: “Grace is the transfer- 
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ence of spiritual power” (p. 191). “Worship is 
an experience of religious health” (p. 233). Many 
obscure beliefs are stated with great clarity, e.g. 
Karma. “Each mind bearing the burden of past 
sins forms the new body for each incarnation” (p. 
232). There is consistent and well argued attack 
on all forms of naturalistic and humanistic reli- 
gion. 

In a book so comprehensive, some omissions 
and confusions are bound to occur. One omission 
is the absence of dates. Though we are adjured to 
consider living religions, Confucianism is spoken 
of as if it were still the religion of China, instead 
of being practically moribund; and Gandhi is not 
mentioned at all. Although British and German 
writers on religion are quoted, no American is 
mentioned except Williarn James. Finally a harsh 
note is the writer’s animus against Neo-Orthodoxy, 
which he dubs “religious isolationism” (p. xl), 
and “a failure of nerve” (p. 66), because it is a 
retreat from reflection. He asks for “less sin and 
more beauty” (p. 278); bliss he declares to be the 
“religious supreme” (p. 234); he has already 
stated that “the cross is an unsatisfactory symbol 
for Christianity as a religion” (p. 187) because we 
cannot accept the idea of God’s suffering for men’s 
sins (p. 189). Actually these statements are par- 
tially contradicted by others of the writer’s own: 
that God cannot be said to reveal Himself in Na- 
ture’s beauty; and that “holiness is the religious 
supreme” (p. 265), a statement with which all 
will surely agree. — Roderick Scott, Department 
of Religion and Philosophy, Olivet College, Olivet, 
Michigan. 
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The Faith of the Church. By JAMES A. PIKE AND 
W. NORMAN PITTENGER. New York: Na- 
tional Council of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, 1951. 214 pages. $1.50. 

This book is the third in a series of six being 
produced by the Department of Christian Educa- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal Church. It is for 
adult readers but it and the others in the series are 
designed to serve as guides for the content of other 
educational publications for children, young people 
and adults. 

The book “begins with a proclamation of those 
mighty acts by which God has saved the world” 
and with other statements of belief. These state- 
ments form the framework for the book although 
some, such as “descended into hell,” are conveni- 
ently overlooked. 

Basically the book is apologetic for the creedal 
statements of the Christian faith written in such a 
way as to be acceptable to those of widely varying 
points of view. It does not “represent favorite 
ideas of beliefs of those who belonging to the An- 
gelican Communions,” as such it is well done and 
its style is such that the adult Christian of average 
education can read it and comprehend what is be- 
ing said without great difficulty. It gives a good 
rationale, in simple language, for the Christianity 
of the Creeds and if the reader is able to accept 
Creedal Christianity as the faith of the church he 
will be happy with the book. 

As is almost inevitable whenever the attempt is 
made to make ancient creedal statements authora- 
tive expressions of present day faith the authors 
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find it necessary to fall back on certain approaches 
which this reviewer does not look upon with favor. 
One of these is the authoritarian approach of in- 
sisting that certain things are true because they 
are “of the faith.” This would not be too serious 
in a descriptive book of this sort, if it were not for 
the implication that to be a Christian one must ac- 
cept “the faith once and for all revealed” even 
though certain aspects of it are not in harmony 
with modern knowledge. 

A second approach which to this reviewer seems 
undesirable may be characterized as allegorizing. 
Illustrative of this approach is the allegorizing of 
the Adam and Eve story (p. 66) and the phrases 
in the creeds “conceived by the Holy Ghost born 
of the Virgin Mary.” It is said of these phrases that 
they were “intended to affirm” that Jesus was both 
God and Man (p. 87). That this is what these 
phrases are interpreted as affirming by many pres- 
ent day Christians cannot be questioned. That is 
another matter. It is more likely that they meant 
what they wrote as a statement of fact. 

There are a number of points at which ques- 
tions could be raised regarding the content of the 

One is the assertion that man is born with 
the tendency to make self assertion primary (p. 
65). Another is the tendency to belittle the pos- 
sibility of knowlede about God save as it comes 
through revelations (pp. 48, 51, 64). And it 
might be asked how “man being made free is ac- 
countable for his own conduct” (p. 66) when he 
is born with original sin (p. 66). 

These questions, as well as those raised with 
respect to allegorizing and the authoritarian ap- 
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proach, are secondary, however, to the basic ques- 
tion as to whether the traditional formulations of 
the faith of the church, as represented by the 
creeds, should be considered authoritative state- 
ments for the present. They represent the heroic 
attempts of men, at specific times in history and 
formulate statements of faith. In them the faith 
is stated in the thought patterns of an ancient 
world view that is, at many points, foreign to the 
thinking of modern man. It is cst inevitable, 
therefore, that allegorizing, and insisting that ideas 
be accepted because they are in the creeds or on 
the basis of some other a priori authority will 
characterize attempts to make t statements ac- 
ceptable to the modern mind. Perhaps it is time 
for new statements of the Faith of the Church 
phrased in the language of, and in harmony with, 
the modern world view. Perhaps it is time to recog- 
nize that creativity of thought within the Chris- 
tian movement did not cease with the formulation 
of the Nicene and Apostles’ creeds and that the 
Faith of the Church has been, and is, a growing 
developing body of truth not to be limited by the 
concepts and phrases of the early Christian cen- 
turies. — Myron Taggart Hopper, Dean and Pro- 
fessor of Religious Education, The College of the 
Bible, Lexington, Kentucky 
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Man’s Search for Himself. By ROLLO May. New 

York: W. W. Norton & Company, 1953. 281 

pages. $3.75. 

The sub-title of this book is “How we can stand 
against the insecurity of this age and find a center 
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of strength within ourselves.” That is what the 
book is about. 

Dr. May turns philosopher in this volume, an- 
alyzing the predicament of modern man, which he 
characterizes as loneliness and anxiety. Through- 
out the volume he illustrates and illuminates his 
points by reference to the arts and literature. The 
reason for man’s plight is his loss of a sense of 
self, of a center of values, of language for com- 
munication and a sense of tragedy. 

He writes as a psychotherapist in the latter part 
of the volume in which he approaches the problem 
of how modern man can attain a selfhood which 
will result in freedom, inner strength, creative 
conscience and courage. 

The flavor of the book may be found in such 
quotations as these: 

“To the extent that an adult person has 
achieved some freedom and identity as a self, he 
has a base from which to acquire the wisdom in 
the past traditions of his society and to make it 
his” (p. 206). 

“We define religion as the assumption that 
life has meaning” (p. 210). 

“Conscience is one's capacity to tap one’s own 
deeper levels of insight, ethical sensitivity and 
awareness, in which tradition and immediate 
experience are not opposed to each other but 
interrelated” (p. 215). 

. the reason we do not see truth is not 
that we have not read enough books, or do not 
have enough academic degrees, but that we do 
not have enough courage” (p. 247). 


The final chapter is “Man, transcender of time,” 
and is intended for those who fear that time is 


running out. Perhaps the briefest summation is 
his explanation of Jesus’ statement: “The Kingdom 
of Heaven is within you.” One's experience of 
eternity, says Dr. May, will be found in his rela- 
tion to each given moment. Time, he says else- 
where, does not depend upon the clock, but upon 
the significance of the event. — Bryant Drake, Chi- 
cago Department of Higher Education, Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Christianity and the Problem of History. By 
ROGER L. SHINN. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1953. 302 pages. $4.50. 


Perhaps no area of thought has more deeply 
challenged the contemporary mind than the issues 
that cluster around the meaning of history. Dr. 
Shinn’s book is an illuminating investigation of 
the unique contribution of Christianity to the un- 
derstanding of human history. The author mod- 
estly and wisely refrains from proposing some new 
theory to solve problems that in large measure are 
beyond human rationality. But though the book 
proposes no startling solutions, it is rich in insight 
and uncommonly sensitive to the depth of the 
problem of historical meaning. 

The book centers around what the author refers 
to as the “three-stranded thread” which God has 
granted to man for guidance through his “dimly 
lighted carthly pilgrimage.” The first strand is 
eschatology. Apart from eschatological fulfillment 
there can be no stable meanings within the chaos 
of human happenings. No idea of progress, nor 
of a history that is immanently redemptive can 
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provide a framework of meaning for human events. 
Dr. Shinn evaluates the eschatological elements in 
Augustine and Luther, and the recent rediscovery 
of biblical eschatology in a highly provative way. 

The second strand pertains to the significance 
of the Divine Society in contrast to secular history 
and its dynamic possibilities. The claims of 
Aquinas and Thomism are reviewed especially in 
the light of the subtle dangers of ecclesiastical pre- 
tension present in these claims. A later chapter 
discusses “Modern Catholic Interpretations of His- 
tory.” This chapter alone justifies the publication 
of the book. Such thinkers are discussed as Von 
Hiigel, Maritain, Dawson, and Frank. And the 
tension between the totum simul perspective and 
historical meaning is treated with sensitive appre- 
ciation. 

The third strand of meaning in history relates 
to the dynamic possibilities of secular history. The 
author attempts to do justice to the undeniable 
gains made in history without bowing down before 
the shrine of Progress. There is a very excellent 
chapter on the similarities and contrasts between 
Marxist interpretations and Christian eschatology. 

In conclusion, Dr. Shinn witnesses to the cru- 
ciality of Divine Sovereignty for the apprehension 
of meaning in history. This Sovereignty is ulti- 
mately, though not exclusively, the power “of an 
inalienable love,” and is open only to the eye of 
faith. Hence the Christian understanding of his- 
tory is itself a confession of faith involving trust 
and commitment. In addition to the contribution 
this book makes to an understanding of the rela- 
tionship between Christianity and history, it pro- 
vides a very comprehensive guide to the literature 
bearing on the field of historical interpretation. 
The book should prove of singular value both to 
the professional scholar and to the intelligent lay- 
man. It combines clarity of outline and expres- 
sion with penetrating insight into contemporary 
problems of meaning. — J. William Lee, Assistant 
Professor of History and Philosophy of Religion, 
Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 
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Religious Trends in Modern China. By WING- 
TSIT CHAN. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1953. 327 pages. $4.50. 


Dr. Chan, for the past ten years professor of 
Chinese culture and philosophy at Dartmouth, of- 
fers in this scholarly book a survey of religious de- 
velopments in China during the past fifty years. 
It is not a book that will appeal to the general 
reader; but to students in the field of Comparative 
Religion or Contemporary Religious Thought it 
will be welcome. Dr. Chan incorperates the re- 
sults of his studies in China as.a Guggenheim Fel- 
low in 1948-49. Many of his sources are not 
available to the Western scholar and, with the 
political changes that have taken place in China 
since his return, are not likely to be made available 
again. 

Chapters of the book are devoted to “Confu- 
cianism,” “Buddhism,” “The Religion of the 
Masses,” “Islam,” and “The Religion of the In- 
tellectual.” Christianity does not receive separate 
treatment, but is not completely neglected. The 
example of Christianity has, says Dr. Chan, stimu- 
lated social, educational, medical, and philanthrop- 
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ic programs, in both Islam and Buddhism. Even 
among the intellectuals, generally critical of reli- 
gion and of Christianity in particular because of 
its association with imperialism, there has been 
appreciation of “the magnificent personality of 
Jesus” and of the church's social concern. 

The picture one gets from this survey is that 
Taoism, while by no means dead, has ruled itself 
out as a live option for the future. ‘There is no 
doubt that Taoism is approaching extinction” (p. 
146). For the masses (85 per cent of the people) 
religion remains a mixture of superstition and ig- 
norance, the worship of “thousands of idols and 
natural objects of ancient, Buddhist, Taoist, and 
other origins” (p. 142). This folk religion is 
losing its hold on the people. A generation or two 
of Communism may well completely destroy it. 

Buddhism shows some signs of life, but whether 
the revival, in the Pure Land School, among a 
handful of leaders at the end of the First World 
War constitutes a trend seems to this reviewer a 
matter of serious question. Dr. Chan himself 
writes that reports since the “liberation” of the na- 
tion by the Communists “‘certainly suggest that the 
Chinese Buddhist religion is disintegrating” (p. 
91). His argument that the new government still 
recognizes Buddhism and that Buddhism has his- 
torically been able to get along with all kinds of 
regimes does not seem convincing. 

“In spite of its thirteen centuries in China, Islam 
has remained a foreign religion on Chinese soil” 
(p. 186). Islam has been little affected by intel- 
lectual and cultural currents in China; and modern 
Islamic reforms in Arabia, Egypt, and India in the 
nineteenth century had no counterpart in China. 
“At present no spectacular change is taking place. 
There is neither revival as in Buddhism, institu- 
tional decline and philosophical reconstruction as 
in Confucianism, or total degeneration as in Tao- 
ism” (p. 188). None the less, Dr. Chan discerns 
five trends and developments and promises that 
once its isolation is broken radical transformations 
are bound to follow. 

Clearly, for Dr. Chan, the religious future of 
China rests with the intellectuals who have ‘in re- 
cent decades . . . shown increasing interest in reli- 
zion” (p. 218). That interest has by no means 
been uncritical; it has been provoked chiefly by 
the revelt against traditional Chinese institutions, 
growing interest in science, and Western imperial- 
ism. Dr. Chan’s conclusion, however, is that on 
the whole the result of these debates has been salu- 
tary, and he characterizes the period between 1927 
and 1947 as “The Period of Affirmation,” during 
which period “the Chinese intellectuals’ approach 
to religion has been understanding, sympathetic, 
and constructive” (p. 236). 

lf that be so, the religion of the intellectual is 
chiefly humanistic and this-worldly, concerned with 
ethical inquiry and moral achievement, more natu- 
ralistic philosophy than religion as religion is gen- 
erally defined. Its roots are Confucian and it stops 
short, as the Sage did, with the ultimate questions 
of the future and immortality. Such a religion, 
without organization and essentially a private phi- 
losophy of life, is perhaps fitted to survive under 
the new masters of China but it affords little con- 
fidence that it can or will influence the future of 
the nation. — H. £. VanMeter, Kent, Ohio. 
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The author of Christian Education in 
a Democracy now turns his attention 
to the fundamental—and fallacious 
—jidea that “sacred” and “secular” 
subjects are somehow distinct and 
governed by different truths. On the 


premise that all truth is God's truth, 
he lays down a plan for the integration 
of Christian education within the uni- 
fying framework of God’s truth in 
these closely reasoned and dynamic 
chapters. 
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Learning to Live with Others: Junior Camp Man- 
ual. By CARRIE LOU GODDARD. New York: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1953. 160 pages. 
$1.60. Junior Camper’s Book. 16 pages. $0.20. 


This guide for junior camp leaders is long over- 
due. The church camping program with juniors 
has enlarged and changed so greatly in the last 
several years that it has been impossible to produce 
guidance material rapidly enough to keep pace 
with the changes. This guide will serve some long 
felt needs. 


A good portion of the book deals with matters 
of administration and procedures in program plan- 
ning. Guidance is included for director and the 
leaders who serve as both cabin counselors and 
guides in the daytime activities of a given group. 

The section “Guidance for the Discovery Group” 
contains suggestions and directions for various pro- 
gram activities related to the theme of “learning to 
live together.” There is guidance for discussion, 
suggested observation in the outdoors, biblical ma- 
terial, exploration and other activities which pro- 
vide learning experiences in the area indicated by 
the title. 

The Appendix is rich in resources — stories, 
games, poems—from which leaders may draw 
when the need arises. 

For camp leaders who wish to have printed 
materials for each camper, an attractive camper’s 
book has been prepared. Illustrated with delight- 
ful stick figures, it includes biblical and other ma- 
terial for worship, space for the camper to write 
some of his own ideas, and blanks for autographs. 
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Learning to Live with Others is the first of three 
pieces of program material for junior camps being 
produced by the Special Committee on Camps and 
Conferences, Division of Christian Education, Na- 
tional Council of Churches. It is specific enough 
in the guidance given that even the least experi- 
enced leader will find it adequate. It is expected 
that it may be used. —LaDonne Bogardus, Chil- 
dren’s Worker, Board of Education, Methodist 
Church, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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The Church Around the World. By MABEL 
BREHEM. ‘Teacher’s book. New York and 
Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1951. 
125 pages. $1.50. 


This volume is a leader's guide for two study 


units for juniors. It is one of the Cooperative 
series of Vacation Church School Texts. The first 
unit of ten sessions is entitled, “How the Church 
Came to Us.” The second is of the same length 
and is titled, “Into Ail the World.” Complete 
guidance is given so that a teacher can approach 
each session with confidence. A free approach is 
suggested, but the inexperienced teacher is given 
help in determining the amount of time which 
might be given to various activities. 

The approach made has much to commend it 
but some questions can be raised. Recreation is 
suggested because “junior boys and girls require 
vigorous exercise” and for the attendant character 
learnings, but the integration of such activities 


with the unit is not suggested. The importance of 
integrating worship with the unit is not sufficiently 


stressed, either. Activities are viewed as “joyful 
expressions of what we have learned” (p. 10), but 
activity as a significant way of learning is not em- 
phasized. In so far as they are not viewed as ex- 
pressional they seem to be devices for primarily 
conveying information. 

The author is to be commended for her empha- 
sis on enlisting juniors in planning and in develop- 
ing the unit (p. 29).— Myron Taggart Hopper, 
Dean and Professor of Religious Education, The 
College of the Bibie, Lexington, Kentucky. 
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By ANNIE WARD BYRD. 
Broadman Press, 1953. 167 pages. 


Youth at Worship. 
Nashville: 
$2.00. 


Here are thirty-six worship programs for teen- 
agers classified under eight themes: God, Jesus, 
the Bible, the Church, Missions, Personal Christian 
Living, Living with Others, and Christian Leader- 
ship. Included in each program one finds scrip- 
ture, music, prayer and meditation suggestions, 
and story or talk development of the central theme. 

In all fairness to the author, the prejudice of this 
reviewer against the stream of “canned worship 
services” should be acknowledged. This book is 
better than the average, but it succumbs to the 
weakness of this type of book by doing the think- 
ing, planning, and detailed carrying-out of plans 
for worship. Used as a resource for materials to 
be adapted for given worship services, this book 
will prove valuable. But, too many youth leaders 
will use it as the crutch it is designed to be, thereby 
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losing the educational and spiritual value which 
comes from working it out for oneself. 


This reviewer would take exception with one 
of the points of view which underlies the author's 
approach to worship for youth. She writes, “Since 
these programs are meant to bring about a sincere 
worship experience, they should be under the lead- 
ership of an adult. Few teen-agers are skilled 
enough in technique to create an atmosphere of 
worship. That art calls for a certain degree of 
maturity.” Certainly any youth Jeader who has 
given young people a chance to lead will testify 
that teen-agers can do an effective job in worship 
leadership, and can provide “a sincere worship ex- 
perience.” Christian education of youth includes 
training in worship leadership. Books of this type 
help to continue the stereotyped approach of an 
adult “doing something for the young people.” 


Having said this, let me acknowledge that the 
author has some very fine and usable resources for 
worship in this compilation, and I can recommend 
its use (with the above reservations) as an anthol- 
ogy of worship materials. — Hoover Rupert, Pas- 
tor, First Methodist Church, Jackson, Michigan. 
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The Use of Resources in Education. 

RIPLEY CLAPP. New York: Harper & Broth- 

ers, 1952. 159 + 174 pages. $4.00. 


This is an unusual, first person account of the 
author’s experience in two rural school situations 
where she led the pupils and parents in utilizing 
their personal and community resources as means 
of education. She worked for five years in the 
Ballard Memorial School in. Jefferson County, 
Kentucky and a shorter period in the school at 
Arthurdale in West Virginia. 


Miss Clapp defines “resources” when she writes 
of seeing “. . . the abilities and capacities of the 
children and their families, their physical sur- 
roundings, the tools and skills they employed, their 
social relationships and associations, and the cul- 
tural milieu in which they lived as so many instru- 
mentalities they possessed.” 


How the author and her fellow-servants, for 
such they were, worked with these resources is the 
story the book tells. And it is a narrative with an 
aura of implications, not a pedantic distillation of 
conclusions with illustrations. Fascinating, pathetic, 
stirring, it is also pregnant with suggestions as to 
the theory and practice that would give many a 
community the kind of educational opportunities 
we parents and citizens fondly wish our children 
could have. 


For a somewhat more formal evaluation it seems 
best to quote John Dewey who wrote the introduc- 
tion (it is a publication of the John Dewey So- 
ciety): “Miss Clapp has not only given a full, 
vivid, and convincing description of the practical 
phases of the work, what was done and how; she 
has also given a clear and illuminating interpreta- 
tion of the theoretical content and meaning: the 
purpose that inspired it, the leading principles that 
guided it, the educational philosophy of which it 
an expression and embodiment.”— Ralph D. 
Heim, Professor of Christian Education, Lutheran 
Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. 
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Dynamic Psychiatry. By Louis §. LONDON. New 
York: Corinthian Publications, 1952. 3 volumes, 
$5.00 (separately, vol. 1, $2.00; vol. 2, $2.50; 
vol. 3, $3.00). 

These three volumes are the case studies of some 
pathological deviations of a rather bizarre and un- 
usual character. There is a section on Basic Prin- 
ciples, then reports on Transvestism, Desire for 
Crippled Women, and Frustrated Women. The 
studies of promiscuity and prostitution in women 
bear out the nature of these as serious illness. 
While the set is not without interest or value, par- 
ticularly to the practicing psychiatrist, I see no 
point in carrying a review of it in a journal of re- 
ligious education. The author himself gives no 
justification for the publication of these studies in 
his introduction. — Paul B. Maves, Department 
of Religious Education, Drew Theological Semi- 
nary, Madison, New Jersey. 
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The Interpreter’s Bible. Vol. X: 1 and I Corsm- 
thians, Galatians, and Epbesians. Edited by 
GEORGE A. BUTTRICK and others. New York 
and Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1953. 749 pages. $8.75. 

Volume I, of this remarkable commentary series, 
on Genesis and Exodus, Volume III on Mark and 
Matthew, and Volume VIII on Luke and John 
have already appeared in publication. This vol- 
ume on I and II Corinthians, Galatians, and Ephe- 
sians is being published at an opportune time, 
since the International Uniform Sunday School 
Lessons for April to September, 1953 are on “Paul 
and Some of His Letters.” What more can one 
wish in a commentary series than the contribution 
cf 146 outstanding scholars from twenty-two de- 
nominations and six countries in twelve volumes 
of 8,000,000 words? Likewise what more would 
ene wish in a format for each biblical book with 
outstanding introductory articles, the King James 
Version and the Revised Standard Version of the 
Bible in parallel columns on each Page, an exegesis 
by a Bible scholar and an exposition by a well- 
known preacher? This first full-scale commentary 
in the English language in more than fifty years 
meets practically every norm of excellence. 

Volume X retains the high quality of the earlier 
volumes. Exegesis and introductory articles on the 
four books are done by Clarence T. Craig, Floyd 
V. Filson, Raymond T. Stamm, and Francis W. 
Beare; while the exposition is given by John Short, 
James Reid, Oscar F. Blackwelder, and Theodore 
O. Wedel. Maps of the Mediterranean World 
and Asia Minor, by Chester C. McCown and Jer- 
ome S. Kates, cartographer, are in this volume. 


These commentaries make Bible study alluring. 
By this time, I presume, most religious educators 
are acquainted with this series. If not, obtain this 
volume and observe an outstanding aid for your 
profession. — Thomas S. Kepler, Professor of New 
Testament, Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin 
College. 


Great Protestant Festivals. By CLARENCE SEIDEN- 
SPINNER. New York: Henry Schumann, 1952. 
148 pages. $2.50. 

Since the church year and other special days 
have been receiving in recognition in 
so many Protestant churches, Dr. Seidenspinner 
has rendered a distinctive service to churchmen in 
his book on Great Protestant Festivals. After an 
elementary history of some of these special days 
of the church calendar, he describes the various 
festivals quite simply and interprets the purpose 
of each for the Christian community. One of the 
most helpful features of this useful volume is the 
description of programs, services and music used 
during Lent, Christmas and a few other days in 
some important churches around the country. 
Ministers, religious educators and laymen will find 
the material informative and often suggestive. This 
book has been needed for a long time. If it were 
more suggestive for the religious educator, its 
purpose could have been more adequately realized. 
— Edna M. Baxter, Professor of Education, Hart- 
ford Seminary Foundation, Hartford, Connecticut. 
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Making Our Group Christian. By NELLE Mor- 
TON. Richmond: John Knox Press, 1953. 132 
pages. $1.75. Pupil’s book, 50c. 

This book, written as a vacation church school 
text for junior high age, is another in the series 
produced for interdenominational use by the Co- 
operative Publication Association. 

Miss Morton, who did graduate work at Biblical 
Seminary in New York City, has had many years 
of experience in church work, both in the North 
and South. At present she is a free lance writer. 

The purpose of this unit is to give “boys and 
girls an experience in Christian group living,” for 
it is a firm conviction of the author that an indi- 
vidual can attain wholeness and maturity only in 
and through relationships. Her standards for such 
completeness of character development are, of 
course, Christian theology and faith. 

The paper bound pupil’s manual is interspersed 
with attractive sketches, charts and hymns which 
immediately catch the attention of junior high 
youngsters. — John Schott, Minister of Education, 
Presbyterian Church, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. 
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Major Voices in American Theology. 
WESLEY SOPER. Philadelphia: 
Press, 1953. 217 pages. $3.50. 
David Wesley Soper, chairman of the Depart- 

ment of Religion of Beloit College presents a sum- 

mary of the lives and writings of six leading Amer- 
ican theologians: Edwin Lewis, Reinhold Niebuhr, 

Nels F. S. Ferre, Paul Tillich, H. Richard Niebuhr, 

Robert L. Calhoun. 

For me, a liberal chastened by the neo-orthodox 
influences of the student movements of America 
with which I am in constant touch, this is one of 
the most useful books I have read. It analyzes the 
theologies of these theologians; notes their similar- 
ities and contrasts. The principal problems which 
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they confront are clearly presented with the result 
that the reader is helped tremendously in under- 
standing their respective contributions. 

The biographical notes which preface each anal- 
ysis are interesting and illuminating. 

Perhaps Dr. Soper over-simplifies, but this is a 
falt easily forgiven. — Bryant Drake, Department 
of Higher Education, Congregational Christian 
Churches, Chicago, > ery 


And Peace at the Last. By RUSSELL L. Dicks and 
THOMAS S. KEPLER. Philadelphia: Westmins- 
ter Press, 1953. 94 pages. $1.50. 


This is another in the Westminster Pastoral Aid 
book series. It seeks to present material which will 
aid people to face the subject of death. Mr. Dicks 
has written a series of meditations around the 
theme of death, while Dr. Kepler has edited some 
material from Christian literature dealing with 
death. It is difficult to evaluate the usefulness in 
such a book in helping a person who is really 
struggling with the question of death. Many times 
the fear of death which brings people to talk with 
their pastor grows out of an emotional situation 
which needs to be relieved in a more realistic way 
than can be done through offering the person a 
book. However, for the person who wishes to 
contemplate the experience of death as a part of a 
regular devotional life in which other issues are 
also contemplated, this book may serve a real pur- 
pose. — Carroll A. Wéise, Professor of Pastoral 
Psychology and Counseling, Garrett Biblical In- 
stitute, Evanston, — 


The Jewish Holidays. By MORDECAI SOLTES. 4th 
ed. New York: National Jewish Welfare 
Board, 1952. 91 pages. $1.50 (paper, $1.00). 
This valuable little pamphlet, published origi- 

nally in 1931 and revised frequently, has been re- 
issued in a new 1952 edition. Prepared originally 
for Jewish Center clubs and religious schoois, the 
booklet contains a well arranged and authoritative 
outline of the principal Jewish holidays, their 
ceremonies and customs, and their comtemporary 
significance. The formal facts are supplemented 
by a suggested list of holiday projects, reviews, 
games, contests and discussions. 

The teaching value of the booklet is further 
enhanced by a series of 250 questions and answers 
dealing with the various phases and observances 
of the Jewish holidays. A glossary of Hebrew and 
Yiddish terms further increases the usefulness of 
the pamphlet. 

While prepared originally for Jewist pupils 
and group leaders, the publication will also be 
of interest and value to non-Jewish students and 
teachers. — Harry Kaplan, Director, Hillel Founda- 
tion, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
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Improving Teaching-Learning Processes. By RAY 
H. Simpson. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Company, 1953. 487 pages. $5.00. 


Designed primarily to meet the needs of those 
concerned with methods of teaching in high 
schools, Dr. Simpson suggests a solution for the 
problem of meeting individual differences in mass 
education by giving great attention to the goals 
and purposes of the individual. To this end the 
teacher must strive ‘to develop in the student “the 
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continuing desire to acquire those learnings that 
he needs for happy living and learning; to help the 
learner develop those skills necessary for identi- 
fying and selecting wisely those problems he wil! 
work on during the learning; and to help the 
learner to practice the abilities needed in solving 
the problems he ought to meet.” The text de- 
velops the theme that the teacher needs to relin- 
quish gradually some of the monopolistic control 
of certain steps in the teacher-learner processes, to 
teach the learner how to teach himself. The major 
steps consist in identifying problems, selecting 
those most appropriate, and the improvement of 
techniques for attacking other problems. 

Profiting by his own background as an ele- 
mentary and high school teacher, Professor Simp- 
son, of the University of Illinois, has produced a 
book replete with practical suggestions for stimu- 
lating growth in the ability to think. — Louis D. 
Hartson, Visiting Professor of Psychology, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
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How to Work with Groups. by HARLEIGH B. 
TRECKER and AUDREY R. TRECKER. New York: 
Woman's Press, 1952. 167 pages, $3.00. 
Americans are traditionally great organizers of 

groups. As our primary groups disintegrate or be- 
come less important in our culture, more and more 
of our time and more and more of our satisfactions 
will be gained (or frustrated) in formally organ- 
ized groups. As we come to depend upon con- 
scious group decision rather than tradition for the 
guidance of social living, it becomes more impor- 
tant that we find out how to function more effi- 
ciently in our group life. 

This book is a primer for the lay leader, chair- 
man, executive, or president of such groups. It 
deals with such things as leading discussions, work- 
ing with committees, publicity, finances, and eval- 
uation of the program. Qualities needed by the 
group leader are suggested and ways of getting to 
know the group are set forth. 

The Treckers are highly qualified to write such 
a book. It is a valuable tocol to put into the hands 
of lay leaders. However it has the weakness of 
most primers in that it tends to oversimplify group 
work. To some extent formulas and techniques 
seein to be emphasized more than perscnal rela- 
tionships. In spite of this ‘t serves its purpose 
well. Directors of religious education and minis- 
ters would do well to have a copy ready to loan. — 
Paul B. Maves, Department of Religious Education, 
Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, New Jersey. 
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Christian Stewardship and Church Finance. By 
H. W. ELLis. Grand Rapids, Mich.: Zonder- 
van Publishing House, 1953. 144 pages. $2.00. 
The author is an honored Southern Baptist pas- 

tor who has written this book out of a deep sense 

of its need and out of rich experience. He is con- 
cerned, first of all, to make clear the Christian basis 
of stewardship and church finance. To do this, 
he disproves man’s claim to ownership and estab- 
lishes God’s claim. He shows that in tithing man 
acknowledges God's ownership; yet he is quick to 
make it clear that tithing is not a legalistic require- 
ment and that the practice of stewardship goes be- 
yond the paying of tithes. The larger New Testa- 
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ment concept of stewardship includes God’s right 
over all of life and the Christian’s devotion to God 
of all life’s resources. There is accordingly a vital 
relationship between the practice of stewardship 
and the enduement of spiritual power. Truly the 
author shows that much of the weakness of 
churches and church members today grows out of 
the failure to understand and to practice this basic 
Christian doctrine of God’s ownership and man’s 
trusteeship. Two final chapters deal with practical 
problems of enlisting God’s people in the practice 
of God’s plan and in setting out requisites to suc- 
cess in church finance based on Christian steward- 
ship. Dr. Ellis has made a worthy contribution to 
the altogether inadequate recent literature on this 
great subject. — G. S. Dobbins, Professor of Chris- 
tian Education, Southern Baptist Theological Sem- 
inary, Louisville, Kentucky. 
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Helping Older People Enjoy Life. By JAMES H. 

Woops. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1953. 

139 pages. $2.50. 

Clubs for older people, often called Golden Age 
Clubs, are springing up at a tremendous rate across 
the country under the auspices of churches, and 
various social agencies. Leadership is crucial in 
determining the creativity and value of such or- 
ganizations. This book is intended as a guide for 
the volunteers who work with these clubs. The 
writer is director of the Recreation Project for 
Older People of the Welfare Federation of Cleve- 
land. In his background he combines degrees in 
divinity and in social work. 

It is a very practical and useful book. Chapters 
on camping for older people, hobby shows for 
older people, and community centers for older 
people extend its scope beyond immediate concern 
with a club program. A group process narrative 
of what takes place in a typical Golden Age Club 
is illuminating and will give much reassurance to 
the new v Sacer Suffice it to say that this book is 
timely, useful, and well written. — Paul B. Maves, 
Professor of Religious Education, Drew Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Madison, New Jersey. 
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Two Vital Questions: Why Pray? and After 
Death — What? By WILLIAM POSTELL WIT- 
SELL. Boston: Christopher Publishing House, 
1952. 172 pages. $2.50. 

The two questions are, of course, distinct and 
separate. The author intended, indeed, to treat 
them in two books, but rather short, and the pub- 
lisher’s advice to deal with them in one volume, 
was doubtless based on business experience and 
readers’ convenience. The advice was scund. 

The point of view, the philosophy or theology 
of the author, gives the book doctrinal unity. There 
is no concession in it to the liberal schools of mod- 
ern Christianity. It is thoroughly fundamentalist. 
It is addressed to the unbending, uncompromising 
believers, from whom it exacts much. Its inter- 
pretation of prayer is bold and daring, and it is 
indorsed by eminent churchmen. What it most 
vigorously condemns is the formal, insincere, per- 
functory manner of praying— mere lip service 
signifying nothing of value spiritually or morally. 
The devout will be strengthened and uplifted, the 
indifferent perhaps given pause. Every aspect of 
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prayer is considered, and many likely doubts and 
queries answered. 

Equally candid and ingenious is the discussion 
of the hereafter and the Christian victory over 
death. Is Heaven a place or a state of mind? What 
is the Kingdom of God, and what the kind and 
quality of the existence in the kingdom, not alone 
of the definitely saved but also of the majority of 
the human race? In this part of the volume most 
surprising hypotheses are confidently advanced 
and ably defended. No page lacks interest, stimu- 
lation and challenge. — Victor S. Yarros, La Jolla, 
California. 
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The Man in Leather Breeches. By VERNON No- 
BLE. New York: Philosophical Library, 1953. 
298 pages. $6.00. 

Vernon Noble achieves two things in this bi- 
ography of George Fox, the founder of the Society 
of Friends: he approaches Fox’s life frora a non- 
partisan viewpoint, and he devotes serious study 
to the comparatively neglected realm of Fox’s per- 
sonal relationships with others. But the study is 
not a particularly penetrating one; the author 
seems to have missed the meaning of the religious 
experiences that gave heart to Fox’s life and in- 
spired men to follow him. He is unpartisan sim- 
ply because he does not really grasp what Fox was 
analyzing. He is only perplexed —at most, irri- 
tated — by Fox’s constant refusal to behave in con- 
ventional ways, either publicly or toward his 
friends. 

Noble does well to relate Fox’s life to the his- 
tory of his period, but his view of history is mostly 
that of kings and wars; thus he suggests that Fox 
“could only view history-in-the-making from a re- 
mote position” (p. 103). He is at his best in 
describing the James Nayler controversy, where 
the problem was really one of personalities. This 
book is easy to read, and will be most successful if 
it whets the appetite to read more deeply about 
Fox. — Vail Palmer, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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The Game of Living; A Personal Philosophy for 


Our Times. By FLOYD VAN KEUREN. New 

fe Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1953. 148 pages. 

This well-written book is one of the better ef- 
forts in the wide range of “self-help” books. Writ. 
ten by a retired minister of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church who had many years of experience in 
the field of social service, the book presents a 
philosophy of life using a scientific approach 
couched in modern, readable language. Using the 
analogy of games, the author writes well, and 
avoids the usual pitfalls of such analogous method. 
Here is no stilted language, but a fresh, down-to- 
earth style. The author reveals his own prejudices 
(example: he is definitely not a pacifist), but bas- 
ically his philosophy is sound. His chapter on “A 
Reasonable and Realistic Religion” is very well 
done. The scientific framework of reference he 
used indicates a mind that has been well-trained in 
the sciences. In fact, it is this framework that dis- 
tinguished this book from the run-of-the-mine 
beoks of self-help. Teachers will find the book 
helpful as background material for lessons as well 
as general understanding. Youth should find the 
book interesting and enlightening. Ministers will 
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find choice illustrations. Here is one of the most 
satisfying books of its kind this reviewer has seen. 
— Hoover Rupert, First Methodist Church, Jack- 
son, Michigan. 
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Treasure of Free Men; Heghlights of the History 
of the Bible. By MILLICENT J. TAYLOR. New 
ba Harper & Brothers, 1953. 88 pages. 

1.5 

This little book is divided into two parts. The 
first recounts the story of the significant steps in 
winning our right to translate the Bible into Eng- 
lish and the leaders in this movement. Briefly, 
but clearly, the author tells of the work of the 
translations from Wycliffe to the Revised Standard 
Version. 

The second part is somewhat longer and deals 
with such topics as “The Romance of Bible Pub- 
lishing,” “The Work of Bible Societies,” ‘‘Archae- 
ology and Scholarship” and similar subjects. 

The book should be helpful to the layman who 
wants to know more about the translation of the 
Bible and its spread throughout the world. It was 
originally published as a series of articles in the 
Christian Science Monstor. — Theodore McDonald, 
Grace Presbyterian Church, Detroit, Michigan. 
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Making Men Whole. By J. B. PHILLIPS. New 

a Macmillan Company, 1953. 73 pages. 

1.50. 

The English cleric, author of Letters to Young 
Churches and The Gospels Translated into Modern 
English, is becoming well known to American 
readers. The volume before us contains five timely, 
provocative sermon-essays which laymen and min- 
isters will want to read. To make men whole, 
Christians — and especially the clergy — need to 
recapture the certainty that “Christianity is the 
way.” The author’s skill in exposition, his talent 
for comparison and contrast, his choice of the right 
word and telling phrase, along with an occasional 
English idiom, have resulted in an excellent and 
stimulating volume. The preacher looking for 
nourishment for his soul will find here food for 
thought, leading to more wholeness for himself 
and his people. — Wm. Cardwell Prout, The 
Methodist Church, Howell, Michigan. 
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The Quest for Christian Unity. By ROBERT S. 
BILHEIMER. New York: Association Press, 1952. 
181 pages. $2.50. 

This volume on ecumenical Christianity is di- 
vided into two parts. Part I (124 pages) is by the 
above author. Part II contains nine very brief 
denominational sketches by representative spokes- 
men. These essays are good to have on hand to 
give to laymen desiring some appreciation of lead- 
ing contemporary denominational attitudes. 

Bilheimer offers his brief for the ecumenical 
movement. His zeal, however, produces too many 
platitudes, too much wordiness and at times too 
free generalizations. He has a spirit of Christian 
unity, however, which our generation needs to ex- 
perience. — W/m. Cardwell Prout, The Methodist 
Church, Howell, Michigan. 
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The Church and Mental Health. Edited by PAUL 
B. MAVES. New York, Charles Scribners Sons, 
1953. Pp. 303. $4.00. 


’ This book was made possible by a grant to the 
National Council of Churches through which a 
group of students in the field of religion and 
health were permitted to work together for a pe- 
riod. This has resulted in a volume which has a 
high degree of unity in its presentation, in spite of 
the fact that it is written by fourteen different per- 
sons. These persons are psychiatrists, pastors, 
teachers and hospital chaplains. 

The book first seeks to clarify the meaning of 
mental health from the point of view of the phy- 
sician and of the Christian faith. This is followed 
by a brief but interesting account of the relation 
of religion in illness and health through the cen- 
turies. Another section deals with the potentiali- 
ties within the Christian community for both ill- 
ness and health. This is followed by other sections 
dealing, with practical problems of fostering mental 
health through the church program, and the ways 
in which there can be a ministry to the mentally 
ill. The problems of the practical strategy of the 
church in relation to illness are discussed. The 
chapter on the mental health of ministers could be 
helpful to many pastors. 

One can come from this book with a great deal 
of insight into some of the relationships of religion 
to psychological problems of mankind. He should 
also have a new appreciation of the resources of 
religion for helping people. It is a book which 


ministers might well get together to discuss with 


psychiatrists. It is written in a clear, understand- 
ing style, and it deserves a wide study on the part 
of religious workers. — Carroll A. Wise, Professor 
of Pastoral Psychology and Counseling, Garrett 
Biblical Institute, Evanston, Illinois. 
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The Life of Baron von Higel. By MICHAEL DE 
LA BEDOYERE. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1952. xviii + 366 pages. $5.00. 
Students of mysticism will ever be deeply in- 

debted to Baron von Hiigel for his The Mystical 

Element in Religion, thought by some to be the 

finest treatment of this important subject. In this 

book is the fascinating story of this saintly figure, 
with many thorough documentations from the 

Baron's writings. Especially o{ interest is his re- 

lationship to the modernistic controversy, called 

the ‘heresy of all heresies’ by Pope Pius X on De- 
cember 8, 1907; here we catch the meaning of his 
friendship for George Tyrrell and an insight into 
their correspondence. Baron von Hiigel never left 
the Roman Catholic Church in this trouble, bur 
remained within the church as a liberal spokes- 
man. Also of interest is the story of Alfred Loisy 
and the relationship von Hiigel held toward him. 

Baron von Hiigel was a great man, a saintly figure, 

a world citizen, a man who won high spiritual 

character through the avenue of suffering. This 

volume is not only edifying, but inspiring; it is 
not merely an ordinary biography, but rather the 
story of a man told by one who writes with poetic 
beauty. It is the kind of a book which a person 
will wish to re-read for inspiration and knowledge. 
— Thomas S. Kepler, Professor of New Testament, 
Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin College. 
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